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Shopping 
Headquarters 
for Missouri 


Teachers 


Emery, Bird, Thayer’s is gloriously prepared for winter! 
Fashion was never so discriminating, so smart in her 
selection of apparel and of the correct accessories. You'll 
find your ‘‘first choice’’ at E.B.T.’s always. 


Remember the many conveniences, particularly for out-of- 
town customers; spacious waiting rooms, the tea room, the 
mezzanine for sandwiches, sub-station post office, checking 
stand, and wrapping service. 


Write to our Personal Shopping Service when you wish to 
order by mail. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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KLINE’S SILVER JUBILEE 


“In All Our 25 Years, 
—No Sale Like This” 


Every department offers special values in brand 
new fall and winter fashions. A sale that proves 
just what a quarter-century of FASHION and 
VALUE leadership means to Kansas City and sur- 
rounding territory. Come—share in the values! 


KANSAS CITY'S DOMINANT STORE 
(112-18 WALNUT - THROUGH TO 1113-15 MAIN STREET 




















Cook Electrically 


- - because Electric Ranges are cool, clean, 


convenient, Economical, and certain of better- 


flavored foods. 


See your nearest dealer or ask us. 


Kansas City Power & Licut Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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PROSPERITY 


AND THE 


RAILROADS 


MERICAN railroads are NOT dying institutions. On the contrary, 
they are now, as they have been for three-quarters of a century, the 
backbone of business and industry. When the railroads prosper, all 
business and industry prospers and when they are not prosperous the 
entire economic structure of the nation suffers. 
sit should be remembered that the railroads are called upon to handle 
about 75 per cent of the total transportation requirements of the nation. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that of the remainder, two-thirds, 
or 15 per cent of the total, is handled in deep-bottom boats on the Great 
Lakes. 


Q _siIt also should be remembered that railroads provide employment for 
more than one and one-half million well-paid wage earners and allied 
industry, dependent on railroad purchases, provides gainful employment 
for another million ultimate consumers of the products of other business 
and industry. 

sit follows, therefore, that one of the most important factors in 
bringing about a return of normal, prosperous conditions in this country, 
is to restore the railroads to their former position of leadership and 
financial security. 

Q _siRailroads must have a living wage if they are to continue to serve 
America adequately and satisfactorily and they must be placed on a parity 
with their competition with regard to regulation and taxation in order that 
they may continue to lead the way in the advancement and development 
of the entire country. 

Qs For more than half a century the railroads have been the economic 
shock absorber for the nation. They need the sympathetic help now, as 
never before, of every intelligent, well-informed person in the country. 
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LL geography teaching must follow the geography 
text. But progressive teachers don’t keep pupils’ 
heads buried in it all of the time. They make liberal 
use of maps. That helps pupils visualize what they 
read in the text. Makes the subject far more fascina- 
ting. Drab facts spring to life. Major points are driven 
home. Fundamentals clarified. Pupils discover causes, 
make comparisons, note likenesses and differences, prove 
statements, investigate results, and thus form judgments. 
Include map activities in your daily geography les- 
sons. But be sure and 
use good maps. Maps 
built for classroom 
needs—not for manu- 
facturing convenience. 
You may be certain 
you are using the 
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ENLIST ITHEIR INTEREST 


by getting them out 
from behind the geography 
text book now and then! 


Weber Costello Co. 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Makers of Steruinc Liretonc Buiacxsoarp, O_p RELIABLE 
Hytopiate, Vetvastone, Gioses, Maps, 





best maps the market affords when you use Weber 
Costello Political and Combination Political-Physical 
Maps. No matter what your teaching plan may be, 
these Maps ideally meet your every need. 


Free Geography Teaching Aids 
If you teach or direct the teaching of Geography, send 
for this helpful booklet. You will be delighted with its 


wealth of teaching aids. Single copies 
are free. Just address Dept M1029 













GEOGRAPHY 


‘ 
TEACHING 
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AIDS 








Erasers, Crayon 











modes of conduct. 
in concrete form and in such a way that they 


Create a Desire for Right Action 


in different age groups 


CONDUCT PROBLEMS 


are 


Develop right conduct attitudes through real life situations. 


by introducing 


CONDUCT PROBLEMS, ” %: 


Character education workbooks for grades 4-8 
These problems, made up of real life situations, call for 
pupil conclusions concerning the right or wrong of specific 
Conduct precepts are here presented 


Each workbook is organized on the same plan, and es- 
sentially the same traits of character are treated, but the TO DO? 
problems are graded according to the situations met with 


The Workbook Method Is The Direct Method 
With Definitely Measurable Results.— 


constructive - diagnoslic - remedial 


W. CHARTERS—MABEL F. RICE 
—E. W. BECK 


The Series: 


Grade 4—PLAYING FAIR 

Grade 5—WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 
Grade 6—GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP 
Grade 7—WHAT’S THE RIGHT THING 


Grade 8—PLAYING THE GAME 
$0.24 net, f. o. b. Chicago. 
TEACHER’S MANUAL 
contains a time schedule for the year and 
instructions for teacher-supervision. $0.15 
net f. o. b. Chicago. 


(Send for descriptive material) 





Every day brings a lengthened 
list of schools 
using the 
GaTes-HvuBER 


WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Hi. 


ing? 


Is your school one of those whose pupils are enjoying 
the advantages of this wonderful system of teaching read- 
Schools using the series last year reported 25% to 
40% increase in reading ability. Such results are possible 
in any school. 

READERS—WORKBOOKS—PRIMER DICTIONARY—- 


Equipment for Grades 4-5-6 in preparation 


MANUALS—INTRODUCTORY CHARTS 
for Grades 1-2-3 
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YOU WILL MAKE NO MISTAKE 
If You Build Your Courses 
On These Basal Textbooks 
STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 
DO AND LEARN READERS 
FACT AND STORY READERS 


Newmayer and Broome 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS SERIES 


Pearson & Kirchwey 
NEW ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 


Suzzallo, Pearson and Hillegas 
EVERYDAY SPELLING 


Brigham and McFarlane 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


HALLECK UNITED STATES HISTORY SERIES 
FORESMAN BOOKS OF SONGS 


American Book Company 


330 E. 22d Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
































MISSOURI PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 
ADOPTS - - - - 


Spindle Tree by A. G. Herbertson (Grades 3-4) Price 90 cents. 
A delightful modern fairy tale with the busiest little gnome you 


ever saw as hero. 
ner 


Pamela’s Teddy Bears by Mrs. H. C. Cradock (Grades 3-4) Price 
90 cents. Pamela plays the game of ‘“‘Let’s Pretend,’’ dear to the 


heart of childhood. 
Ree 


Black Arrow by R. L. Stevenson (Grades 7-8) Price 54 cents. 
nerer 

Scientific Amusements by C. G. Knott (Grades 7-8) Price $1.80. 
nee 

Things to Make by Archibald Williams (Grades 7-8) Price $1.80. 
ner 


Order from 


MuIssour!I STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Columbia, Missouri 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS 
NEW YORK 
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Extra Money 
For Fall Needs! 


- 


Consider the special Household Teacher 
Loan Plan when unexpected expenses arise. 
Household offers a Plan for dignified, 
, convenient borrowing at economical rates. 
i Every year it enables thousands of teachers 
* to forget their money troubles . . . make 
needed purchases ... take worthwhile trips 
or special courses. 


Borrow on your own signature 


Household charges only the low rate allowed by 
Missouri law, 244% a month. There are no extra 
charges of any kind. You may repay in twenty 
months or less, and your cost is figured only on 
the balance due and for the time you keep the loan. 

No signatures other than your own are required; 
no assignments are taken and school authorities 
are not notified. You will find the Household Plan 
thoroughly confidential and pleasant. Loans are 
made quickly and conveniently by mail. Just send 
the coupon for information without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


MISSOURI OFFICES 
KANSAS CITY ST. JOSEPH 
4th Floor, The Dierks 4th Floor, Tootle 
Building Building 
3rd Floor, Bonfils 
Building 
2nd Floor, Wirth- 


ST. LOUIS 

3rd Floor, Central Na- 
man Building, tional Bank Bldg., 
31st and Troost Sts. 705 Olive Street 


eeeee SECS S SEE EEE SESE EEE EEE EEE ESSE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEES 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Mail to one of above offices —it is understood this inquiry 
does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any expense 








MORE SERVICE 
FOR LESS MONEY 


Not only are the electric utility com- 
panies steadily lowering the cost of electric 
power and light to the consumer but they 
are constantly making service available to 
an increasingly large number of people. 


Along with the reductions in rates has 
gone an enormous extension of the indus- 
try into small villages, hamlets and rural 
districts where the cost of supplying serv- 
ice is high and the period of development 
often discouragingly slow. The economic 
and social benefits of this expansion can- 
not be disregarded even by those living in 
the larger cities, for the development of 
the rural districts goes hand in hand with 
the growth and prosperity of the larger 
centers. 


Savings to the industry resulting from 
increased use and operating economies, 
over and above the return necessary to 
attract capital for development purposes, 
are passed on to the public by the utility 
company in the form of reduced rates and 


enlarged and better service. 


Missourt POWER AND LIGHT 


COMPANY 
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@ To help you 
teach Arithmetic 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS and 
PRACTICE EXERCISES 


Brueckner Anderson Banting Merton 


Exact instruments of pupil diagnosis that 
provide preventive treatment against arith- 
metic disorders. They can be used with any 
basal series. 6 books for grades 3 to 8. 

Price $0.32 (less discount.) 


CURRICULUM TESTS 


in Arithmetic Processes 
By Leo J. Brueckner 


Provide a month by month record of the 
progress of each pupil in each process. 6 
packages for grades 3 to 8. Per package 
of twelve. Price $0.52 (less discount.) 


ee 
Send for complete information 


# 623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. bg 


Philadelphia Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 

















in Saint Louis - - - 
--- Hotel Melbourne 





ON LINDELL AT GRAND 


Headquarters with an At-Homeness 
for e Missouri Teacher ... 
Nearest to Everything Of Educa- 
tional Interest. 


On National Highways 40 and 61 











HALLOWE’EN 


BOOKS AND DECORATIONS 

Dialog and Entertainment Books 

, — The Tip-Top Hallowe’en 

———-. = Book. A splendid new 
book. Contains a wealth 
of Hallowe’en stunts, 
dialogues, plays, recita- 
tions, drills, ete. Here 
are a few of the many 
good numbers: “The 
Hallowe’en Merry Mak- 
ers,” ‘“‘Katrina’s Hallo- 
we’en party,” “‘The Black 
Cat Band,” “The Jack 
O’Lantern Boys.” No. 
23BB-417. Per copy, 
$0.40. 

Hallowe’en Fun—By Marie 
Irish. Contains every- 
thing that a reaily good Hallowe’en book should 
contain—stunts, parties, songs, games, recita- 
tions, dialogues, plays, drills, ete. Packed as 
full of spooks and elves and goblins and witches 
and pumpkins and Hallowe'en hilarity as a book 
well could be. No. 23BB-262. Per copy $0.40. 

Hallowe’en Hilarity—By Marie Irish—An_illus- 
trated book of 127 pages. Not an old idea or 
stunt in the book. A whirl of hilarity from 
cover to cover. No. 23MB-192. Per copy $0.40. 

Hallowe’en Merrymakers—By Marie Irish. A clev- 
er new book. Contains material for children of 
all ages and for grownups. Here are stunts, 
games, parties, recitations, monologues, dia- 
logues, plays, songs, drills, pantomimes. Among 
the contents are: Witch Wisdom, Goofy Goblins, 
Spooky Spectres, A Lucky Hallowe'en, A Hallo- 
we’en Hold-Up. No. 23BB-010. Per copy $0.40. 

POPULAR HALLOWE’EN SONGS—Each $0.35 

No. 23GB-668—Little Orphan Annie. Riley’s 
well-known poem now offered as a song. No 
Hallowe’en program complete without this num- 
ber. Sheet music. 

No. 23-006—OOH! Comic song with pantomime, 
for a class of children; good for general pro- 
grams but especially appropriate for Hallowe'en. 

No. 23MB-190—-We Are Creepy Little Scarecrows 
—A spook song. The boys are dressed in pil- 
low cases and sheets. Clever and catchy. 
HALLOWF’EN SILHOUETTE-STREAMER 
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A unique and attractive streamer decoration. Roll 
10 ft. long, 6% inches wide. No. H-183—Jack 
O’Lantern design. $0.10. 
DENNISON’S CREPE BORDER 
—HALLOWE’EN DESIGN 








Fine for schoolroom decoration for Hallowe’en. 
Run this border along top of blackboard. Roll 
10 feet long, 64% inches wide. No. H-28—Witches, 
Cats, Jack O’Lantern in one design. $0.10. 
DENNISON’S DECORATED CREPE PAPER 
HALLOWE’EN DESIGNS 
No. H-858—Large Witch. No. H-861—Hallowe’en 
Night Scene. No. H-857—Singing Cat and Pump- 
kins. Per 10 ft. roll (specify design) $0.25. 
FREE BOOKLET ON POSTER MAKING 
Contains Hallowe’en poster design, and one each 
for other holidays; also three health posters. 
Free with each order from this advertisement. 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


Superior School Supply Co. 
1322 West 13th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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66 BF RESSION” is a much over- 

worked word these days. Some 
of the civic clubs have adopted a rule 
which fines its members for the use 
of the tired term 
at luncheon meet- 
ings. However, the ignoring of the 
expression does nothing toward get- 
ting rid of the fact. But we have 
overlooked to a considerable extent 
the advantages to be gained by these 
hard times. To talk some about the 
advantages of the slump in material 
values might be a wholesome varia- 
tion. 

Superintendent Keller of -Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, recently sent a 
letter to all of his teachers calling 
attention to an opportunity which the 
depression offers, namely, that of em- 
phasizing spiritual values. That has 
always been the teachers opportuni- 
ty, but when materialism was ram- 
pant, when everybody thought he was 
on the high road to wealth, when 
candidates for. office talked about 
‘“nermanent prosperity’’ and_ the 
‘abolition of poverty’’, when stocks 
were mounting and creating imagin- 
ary wealth limited only by the limit- 
less fancies of an _ overstimulated 
brain, teachers and preachers had a 
slim chance, even if they had the de- 
sire, to make people think seriously 
of the real values of life. Now, says 
Supt. Keller, ‘‘We have reached the 
point where we stake our all, not on 
these things (money, credit, wealth, 
material things) but on the great 
spiritual values of life! The national 


THE OPPORTUNITY 





state of mind is readiness to receive 
a spiritual message’’. 

If this superintendent of schools is 
right, and we believe he is, then the 
depression is worth even the great 
price it has cost. 

We as teachers are dealing with 
resilient spirits, susceptible to truth. 
A teacher who herself has an appre- 
ciation of the real values of life will 
transmit that appreciation to her 
pupils. They can carry it to the 
homes. 

Good music, good literature, beauty 
have not depreciated. Home, family, 
friends still have values, uninjured, 
even enhanced, by the crash of the 
stock market. Religion, truth, God, 
are yet objects worthy of our quest. 


HEN A MAN in a high position 

advocates the reduction of educa- 
tional opportunities by the public as 
a means of getting out of the depres- 
sion, it is well 
that the people 
ask some very per- 
tinent questions concerning that man’s 
past attitude toward public education. 
‘“What personal contacts has he had 
with public schools?’’ would be an ap- 
propriate query. His attitude may 
be influenced by the fact that his 
parents believed that education was 
a private matter to be bought by those 
who were able to pay for it and to 
be denied to those whose financial 
and social standing marked them for 
the ranks of the hoi polloi. We have 


HIGH POSITION 
AND LOW MOTIVE. 
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no objection to private schools for 
those who may for any reason pre- 
fer them and who are able to sup- 
port them, but when this attitude to- 
ward private schools is coupled with 
an active and positive aversion to 
public education, the combined aitti- 
tudes become a dangerous one, for 
it strikes at the very foundations of 
democracy. 


A further question might be asked 
of the man who advocates cutting 
down the sum total that is being spent 
for public schools; namely, where has 
he educated his own children? Again 
it may be said that every man has 
a right to send his children to the 
school which he thinks can best serve 
the needs of those children, but he 
does not have the right to buy school- 
ing privately for his family and as 
a public official use his influence to 
deny the children of the common 
people those opportunities that would 
in a measure, at least, equip them for 
competition with his own children. 


HE FACT of the matter is that 

the tax which the people of Mis- 
souri are paying for education, if it 
were all saved to the pockets of the 
rank and file of 
the taxpayers, 
would be a mere 
drop in the bucket 
when compared with other factors 
that should enter into consideration 
when we look for the financial dif- 
ficulties that people are now facing. 
Take the farmer for example: he pays 
on an average of something near fifty 
cents school tax on each hundred dol- 
lars of his assessed valuation, a rate 
of one-half of one per cent. If he 
bought his farm when wheat was sell- 
ing at $2.00 a bushel and when corn, 


SCHOOL TAX 
AND 
THE DEPRESSION. 
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hogs and cattle were proportionately 
high, and if he went in debt for a large 
part of his farm, as most of them 
did, he is now faced with the problem 
of paying the debt with products sell- 
ing at a price approximately one-third 
of what they were selling at when the 
purchase was made. In products he 
is thus paying 300% interest. With 
the prices of labor, machinery, and 
other things that enter into the cost 
of production remaining nearly where 
they were when he bought the farm, 
his profit has been reduced nearly to 
the vanishing point. What this un- 
fortunate person is now called upon 
to do is to pay his debts with three, 
four or even ten times as much pro- 
duce as would have been required to 
pay them when the purchase was 
made. It is this condition, whatever 
its cause, that is hurting the people 
—this paying out all their profits for 
nothing in the form of material re- 
turns, and not the paltry one-half of 
one per cent which is going for the 
support of their schools and the edu- 
eation of the nation’s children. 

What is true of the farmer is com- 
ing to be true also of the merchant. 
His interest rate while it may still 
be nominally 8% is mounting to many 
times that in terms of shrinkages in 
values. 

To cut the wings off of a crippled 
bird is not a guarantee that that bird 
will be enabled to fly, even though his 
weight has been reduced. But such 
logie is little worse than that of the 
would-be-statesman who advocates the 
curtailment of education as an anti- 
dote for financial distress. 

Let’s, while we’re thinking of pub- 
lic taxes which do the country some 
good, consider also that form of pri- 
vate tax which in the form of debts is 
cansing people to pay in commodities 
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four, five, six or ten hundred percent dare think about the big problems, in- 

more than the money was worth when stead of pinheads who exhaust their 

it was borrowed? mental energy trying to invent a 
Lord, how we need statesmen who phrase that will catch votes! 





WHY I AM A MEMBER OF MY 
TRADE ASSOCIATION 


By T. A. GRIFFIN 
It is a Matter of Civilization 


The voluntary banding together of men engaged in competitive lines of business is one 
of the distinguishing marks of progressing civilization. The African Bushman or the South- 
Sea Islander may sulk behind a tree with a club and fall upon his brother with injury. But 
let it not be so among us. We are civilized to the degree that we are able to understand each 
other and work together for the common good of all. 


It is a Matter of Co-operation 


The non-cooperative brother follows a lonesome trail, and the isolated groups in Society, 
who are not welded into the great co-operative purposes of all, soon accomplish their own 
ruin. The recent World War with all its blood and death was brought on primarily by the 
inability of nations to co-operate. ‘There can not be a fight where there is co-operation. A 
man walking on the country road heard the fluttering of wings above him and presently two 
large eagles flew at his feet in deadly combat. The man looked on a moment and said, ‘““You 
poor devils! You were meant to soar in the blue, and here you are bleeding in the dust.” 
Lesson: Co-operate and succeed; fight and be consumed. 


It is a Matter of Dependence 


We are dependent one upon another and should recognize this fact in a friendly way. ‘‘No 
man liveth unto himself.’’ Everything you enjoy is made possible to you thru the patronage 
of others. The automobile, the telephone, the daily papers and magazines, the electric light 
and scores of other every-day conveniences are all social commodities. You could not have 
these things if you were the only person in the world who wanted them. The other fellow 
contributes to our success and happiness and the most we can do to recognize him in a friendly 
way is all too little. 


It is a matter of Leadership 


Without organization and unity of purpose we can not have leadership. But thru our 
association we are able to command the talent necessary to carry on a constructive and pro- 
gressive program of work. Leadership is necessary for inspiration and education. 


It is a Matter of Strength 


“United we stand; divided we fall.’’ Working together we are able to safeguard the 
issue of our business in a legislative way and to direct the trend of our service toward the 
public good. 


It is a Matter of Fellowship 


This thing of being a good, sociable, gregarious fellow will enrich both your life and the 
lives of others. It is good for brothers to dwell together in unison and to eat the bread of 
gladness. 

“The fountains mingle with the rivers 
And the rivers with the ocean, 
The winds of heaven mix forever 
With the sweet emotion; 
Nothing in the world is single; 
All things by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle— 
Why not I with thine?”’ 
—PERCY B. SHELLY. 
(Reprinted by courtesy of the Milwaukee Typothetae.) 














Blessed are your eyes for they 
see and your ears for they hear. 
—Matt. 


HE GREAT TEACHER had a 
class of twelve pupils in that 
notable school which for three years 
moved about over field and forest, lake 
and stream, mountains, meads, and 
marts in Judea, some nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. Some would say, that 
school had no equipment, but such is 
a thoughtless remark. 
None has had richer 
teaching material and few 
there are which need have 
less. That school had the 
trees, the hills, the seed, 
the fish, the sheep, the 
cattle—God’s out-doors, 
and His in-doors. Teach- 
ers today have no less. 
That Teacher was con- 
ducting a class in char- 
acter education. So is 
every teacher. He knew 
that His work was char- 
acter education, while 
some of us hold the de- 
lusion that ours to teach 
reading, writing, English, 
history or some other subject. 

He had a select class—men of his 
own choosing. There can be little 
doubt, however, that an important 
quality which each man he selected 
had was that of open-mindedness, 
teachability, the spirit of childhood. 
Their hearts had not waxed gross. 

The public school gets the child 
when his mind has that quality. It 
is the stuff from which the Kingdom 
is made—clean, innocent, ductile, 
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OBSERVATION 


. ) 
Are you going through 
life BLINDFOLDED? 


Blind Mans Bulf is a 
Nice Game — but who 
wants tobe 7/ always? 





open to take in and comprehend the 
world about it. While the children 
come from all sorts of environment 
and with every shade of inheritance, 
none is wholly spoiled. Each is 
eager, inquiring, anxious to learn. 

What greater obligation does the 
teacher have than to keep them in 
that state of mind? What greater 
obligation does society have than to 
select and train as teachers such as 
have the vision and the ability to 
keep and develop in their pupils 
these qualities that will 
His kingdom be? 


What better plan could 
we devise for doing this 
than to resolve to keep 
their sensibilities, their 
minds open to the things 
about them? This quali- 
ty we call observation 
—which is but another 
name for learning abili- 
ty and which, from the 
standpoint of the teach- 
er, is nothing more or 
less than the ability to 
teach. 

What would be your 
mee judgment of a_ teacher 

who comes to school 
through trees, and fields of corn and 
clover and yet teaches these things 
only from a book? Is there any thing 
more depressing than a school room 
during these months barren of nature? 
It tells such a tragic story of barren 
minds and closed eyes! 

But Observation goes further than 
merely seeing things, important as 
that may be. Observation means also 
the doing of things. We observe laws 
when we obey them. We observe 
























































rules of conduct when our actions con- 
form to those rules. There is not in 
literature a better characterization of 
the wise and the foolish than that 
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which they do not obey, rules of 
grammar that have no influence on 
their speech, rules of conduct that 
leave their conduct the same? Is it 


wes given by the Great Teacher in his possible that some teachers are ren- 
a picture of the man who observed his dering a disservice to society and yet 
we teaching and the one who did not. taking pay for it? 
~.’ | One was building his house upon the The world can be remade in a gen- 
7 rock, the other upon the sand. One eration by the teachers of children. 
the was building a character that would Yea, it will be remade by them. 
. § stand, the other a character that It is a great teacher who can say to 
Pe would fall. her children, ‘‘ Blessed are your eyes, 
t What kind of character do we build for they see and your ears, for they 
“ga | when we teach children rules of health hear.” 
to 
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(Apropos the retirement of Miss Esther 
Crowe after forty-two years of continuous 
service as teacher in the Kansas City schools.) 
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eep HE WAS retiring, the papers remarked— 

‘ For forty odd years she had doubled the 
heir joys 
ings Of the listless, the eager, the docile, the wild, 
ali- In multiplied thousands of girls and of boys. 
tion 4 Two generations have witnessed her smiles, 

And her tolerant spirit, with never a sneer; 
ther She mothered her flock like a mothering bird 
bili- And panoplied them with invincible cheer. 
the Throngs could attest how this teacher bestowed 
ch- Rebuke or advice on the gay or the harried— 
a God knows how she poured out her life for 
. or them all, 
to So she found not the time nor the mood to be 
married. 
Blithely she voyaged the seven high seas “Only a teacher,” the stupid will say, 
your ~ omy ont oe the _ 0 of living; “fa, little she knows of well-padded purses !” 
eply she dra rom invisible streams _ , . : 
cher As she ordered her ways in magnificent giving. et she lighted a torch in thousands of lives 
hool ; GRA, a And ushered them in to their bright universes. 
est papers graded, the last lessons said, ; ; , 
and She pam pat bowed her adieus and good Slight is the prospect the world will agree 
ings wishes, ; To chisel her name with the great or the clever; 
hing 7 anchored, God bless her, in comfort and py myriad hearts have enshrined her today 
ease— j . 

00m § She may travel abroad, or stay home with her And laureled her name for time, and forever. 
— dishes ! —C. H. Nowlin. 
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Falling In Love With The Job 


WitutiAam McANpbDREW 


AST MONTH, in this magazine, I took 

the liberty of pushing into your notice 

the curious experience of my friends 
and me of entering publie service as teach- 
ers in 1886 and of despising the occupa- 
tion. 

Nobody who. accepts public pay and 
takes the nation’s children and who 
doesn’t give to both the persons and the 
calling the heartiest sort of loyalty is re- 
spectable. I was entitled to all the con- 
tempt I thought the world at large be- 
stowed on teachers. The cowardly thing, 
as I see it, was my failure to make known 
ealmly, circumstantially, persuasively, 
modestly, on every suitable circumstance 
how interesting, valuable and important a 
profession teaching is. 

That is one of the ways doctors, lawyers, 
business men and other high class prac- 
titioners brought and keep their profession 
on a high plane of respectability. 

Last month, I quoted from the past some 
evidences that medicine, law, and business 
were, for hundreds of years, low in com- 
mon regard, inferior to ruling, high-born 
loafing, fighting, and boot-licking. 

What means were used to change the 
publie view of those callings? The change 
is so interesting, the matter is so vital, not 
only to you but to the country at large, 
that you would do well to keep teaching 
the main essentials of respectability in any 
decent occupation until they become in 
your children’s minds unforgettable. 

Here is the line such lessons could take. 

What would you say, children, has been 
the aim of leaders among the lawyers— 
the best men among them—to do to the 
practice of law. Don’t raise your hands 
until you think. I said, ‘‘the Best men 
among the lawyers.’’_I asked what do you 
think they would wish to do for the cue 
tice of law. 

If you are patient with your vocsigutilidh 
including the smarties, you’ll get the truth 
that to improve it, to advance it, to per- 
fect it, to make it more respectable, has 





been the aim of leaders in law, in medi- 
cine, in business, in engineering, in archi- 
tecture, in teaching. 

For whose benefit? Each for his own! 
Right here is where you coax into the ring 
an idea that our critics say hasn’t been 
given a fair chance to perform in our school 
circus during the past twenty-five years, 
namely: public service. 

Is there any doubt about this? You can 
find out in this way: 

Ask your youngsters: ‘‘ What would you 
like to be when you grow up?”’ 

**A business man.’’ 

‘“Why ?”’ 

**So’s to have money.”’ 

**A lawyer.”’ 

** Why ?’’ 

Same reason. 

‘*A doctor.’’ 

**A movie actress.’’ 

**A broker.’’ 

I don’t remember any boy pupil of mine 
who proposed to be a teacher. Several 
girls in every inquiry said they wanted to 
become one. Most of them were lured by 
the idea of short hours and long vacations. 

To come back to the professions as dis- 
eussed with children, press that question: 
‘‘for whose benefit do the leading doctors 
wish to improve medicine?’’ You will get 
at the vital essence of the respectability of 
the whole cluster of fruitful occupations, 
ministry, architecture, teaching, and all. 
This is no burst of optimism. The calm 
and solid studies of vocations do set down, 
as the first ingredient of any work rank- 
ing as a profession, service. Smart Alecks 
ridicule it. Yet, occupations ranking high- 
est have been advanced to their present 
state along with and pushed upward by 
an urge to rise from a selfish aim to 3 
wider service. 

What inspires you to wish to be a lawyer! 
Desire to promote justice? That is a pub- 
lie good. It makes law respectable. But 
public good makes everything respectable. 
There is a healthy need right now for you 
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to teach that cultivating the soil, or making 
any useful thing well, habitually thinking 
of the advantage of others, is a large part 
of vocation and ennobles it. 


Schools training youth to selfishness. 


Many recent books show that schools 
have gone so far in generosity to children 
that the little dears have no conception 
that the schools are not principally for 
their enjoyment. But you don’t read very 
far into the history of education before you 
find that the reason so much of education 
was taken over from the responsibilities of 
parents and made a tax on all the people, 
multitudes of whom have no children in 
school at all, was because the founders of 
the Republie selected education as a means 
of preserving and perfecting the common 
benefit. They distinctly said we must train 
youth to its duty of promoting the general 
welfare. All these beautiful buildings, 
athletic equipment, games, dramatic stages, 
swimming pools, may easily persuade chil- 
dren that school is for their own pleasure 
and profit. The parents’ associations rep- 
resenting only a part of the population 
easily fall into the fallacy that the schools 
are for the children. But the American 
plan of education as obtained from legisla- 
tures by the original promoters did not 
urge schools for children’s advantage, that 
was a by-product—but for preserving and 
improving democracy. For this the 
schools depend not on parents for funds 
but on everybody. Factory girls, farm 
hands, the great army of underprivileged 
laborers, who don’t know the names of your 
pupils, are paying for their education and 
are entitled to a return. This is so funda- 
mental that it needs more attention than 
handwriting or drill in arithmetic. Your 
school needs the sort of work that Charles 
Prior’s publie schools of Fairhaven, Mass- 
achusetts are doing. General welfare, 
there, is a part of the course of study in 
every grade. It is taught by teachers, dis- 
cussed by pupils and put into cooperative 
action. The spirit of general good, all the 
authorities say, is essential to democracy 
and to the professions whether of law, edu- 
cation or any. Teach that to your young- 
Sters. 
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The writers on professions give as an- 
other essential: a high standard of char- 
acter in the practitioner. It is worth while 
to discuss with your children the codes of 
eonduct which the bar associations, the 
medical societies, the teachers’ organiza- 
tions draw up to enable their members to 
have a pattern for behavior. A lawyer, a 
doctor, cannot advertise, nor praise him- 
self. That would be selfish. The profes- 
sions are for general welfare not for in- 
dividual gain. You may know of lawyers 
who do not put public good above their 
own benefit. You may know of teachers 
similarly disposed. But the fact that the 
legal and medical professions have reached 
the plane of condemning selfish practices 
and sometimes of casting out of the pro- 
fession the one guilty of them is important 
and should be emphasized for young Amer- 
icans in school. The physician entering the 
profession pledges himself to consider the 
needs of others as superior to his own. He 
promises to answer ealls on stormy nights, 
to abstain from gossip about his patients 
or fellow doctors. Most of the general-wel- 
fare laws on health originated in physi- 
cians’ societies although every doctor 
knows the healthier a community is the 
harder for him to make a living. 

By the same sort of effort that has 
brought other professions into high respect 
American teachers have wonderfully ad- 
vanced ours. In talking with children 
about life-work, always an interesting and 
profitable thing, this profession of teach- 
ing ought to be given enthusiastic atten- 
tion. Bring out the features that make it 
a high grade profession. Be courageous 
enough to get frank statements as to what 
the present status of teachers is. ‘‘ Ask 
your Mother,’’ ‘‘Ask your father,’’ have 
been standard devices in extending school 
into the community. Use them for this 
big theme and make up your mind to 
laugh with the rest of the clan when some 
saucy answers come back. 

Next month, if you are patient enough to 
give me attention, I should like to present 
a comparison between business and teath- 
ing, and the things in that line boys and 


girls ought to be taught. 
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Achievements of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association 


The following paragraphs are comed from pages 278-282 of THE TEACH- 
ER AND SECONDARY-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, a book by Carpenter 
and Rufi. 


‘‘The work of the Missouri State Teachers Association may be cited as an 
example of what may be accomplished by a live state organization working under 
sane but vigorous leadership. The following achievements and activities are 
among the many which may be credited to this organization up to the present 
time (1930). 


‘*1. It has actively sponsored progressive educational legislation and can 


consistently claim credit for the laws providing county school supervision, free 
textbooks, state normal schools (now state teachers colleges), consolidated 
schools, state aid to weak districts, compulsory attendance, county attendance 
officers, health instruction and physical education, vocational training, teacher- 
training in high schools, state supervision of rural schools and high schools, 
minimum length of terms, increased teacher qualifications and assessment of 
property at its real value. 

**2. It maintains a number of strong committees which work on such prob- 
lems as teachers’ salaries and tenure, sources of larger revenue, legislation, pro- 
fessional standards and ethics, and practical citizenship. 

‘*3. It co-operated with the state department of education in formulating 
a course of study for elementary schools and a course of study for junior and 
senior high schools. The association aided in these projects by furnishing a corps 
of experts and by financing the work. 

**4. It has carried on a number of intensive surveys of education through- 
out the state and, through these, secured invaluable data which it has brought 
before the general assembly of the state. These studies are financed by the 
association. 

**5. It publishes an educational magazine, School and Community, which 
goes to every member of the association. 

‘*6. Through its own efforts it has financed, planned, and constructed a 
splendid, commodious building which it owns without encumbrance and which 
serves as headquarters for its many activities. 

‘‘7. Through arrangements it has made, group insurance can now be se- 
cured by all teachers within the state. This is available at a rate considerably 
less than that usually charged for insurance issued upon an individual basis. 

‘*8. It has systematically sponsored state and district conventions for those 
engaged in educational work. To these meetings it has brought leaders of na- 
tional and international reputation. 

‘‘9. Under its direction and through its efforts the State Pupils Reading 
Cirele was established and is now operating as one of its departments. Through 
this department a very large number of elementary-grade supplementary books 
are distributed each year at very reasonable prices to the districts and teachers 
of the state. 

‘10. It has consistently and aggressively stood for a higher plane of pro- 
fessional ethics, a more equitable distribution of the responsibility for school 
support, better physical conditions, provision for the comfort of superannuated 
teachers, and equal educational opportunities for ‘all the children of all the 
people,’ ’’ 
























MONG THE EDUCATIONAL activ- 
A ities which are now going on in the 
State none is of more importance than 
the county surveys being undertaken _by 
the county superintendents and the State 
Department of Education. The present 


district lay-out was set up in 1875 and for 
more than fifty years has served or dis- 
The new 


served the people of the State. 
districting system authorized 
by the recent legislature will be 
an influence in determining the 
efficiencies and economies of 
education for another half cen- 
tury. It goes without saying 
that no pains should be spared 
in seeing to it that the new dis- 
tricts are made as serviceable 
as modern educational knowl- 
edge and experience can make 
them. Edueational leaders in 
Missouri are to be compliment- 
ed for the vision they have dis- 
played in the preparation for these sur- 
veys. 

Soon after the passage of the law State 
Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, sensing the 
necessity for a careful study of the prob- 
lems involved, suggested to the School of 
Education, University of Missouri, that a 
course be offered in the Summer School 
which would give foundational informa- 
tion in surveying a county school system. 
Acting on this suggestion Mr. H. A. Little 
of the Arkansas State Department of Edu- 
cation who had had much experience in 
such work was engaged to direct such a 
course. Several of the most progressive 
county and city superintendents were en- 
rolled for the work along with several 
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These County Surveys 





Co. Supt. C. F. Secotten who 
is the first to complete a 
survey of his county. 


members of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. In addition to studying the theory 
of county surveys the class actually made a 
detailed survey of Boone County under the 
direction of Mr: Little and with the assist- 
ance of the county superintendent of Boone 
County, Mr. Chas. A. Northeutt. 

An adequate force of survey workers has 
been organized by the State Department 
of Education, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. R. L. Garnett. 

Teachers Colleges are co- 
operating in their districts by 
furnishing trained leaders to 
assist in the work. Surveys are 
now going forward in several 
counties. It is the intention of 
Superintendent Lee to offer as- 
sistance to each county in the 
state during this school year. 

The State Survey Staff is 
made up of the following 
people working full time: Dr. 
R. L. Garnett, Director; D. C. Rucker, Em- 
mett Ellis, E. M. LeMasters, W. E. Rosen- 
tengel and S. C. Oliver. Among those who 
are working part time assisting the State 
Department in the surveys are R. A. Harp- 
er, Clyde Willis, Charles Myers, W. G. Dil- 
lon, Leslie Somerville, W. T. Garrett, C. F. 
Seotten, E. J. Reynolds and D. N. Feagans. 

Superintendent C. F. Seotten of Pettis 
County who has the survey in his county 
nearly completed kindly furnished to the 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY a proce- 
dure for initiating the survey and collect- 
ing the data, which in his opinion, will ac- 
complish the best results. The following 
are Mr. Seotten’s ideas of that procedure. 


HOW A SCHOOL SURVEY WAS MADE IN PETTIS COUNTY. 


I. The creating of a felt need for the sur- 
vey and the securing of the best of 
sentiment. 

a. Interpretation of the new school law. 
1. A special meeting of school board 
members was called for the purpose 

of explaining the new school law. 

2. A similar explanation was pre- 





sented to Rotary Club, a Kiwanis 
committee, a committee from the 
Chamber of Commerce and other 
Civie Organizations of the county. 

3. Loeal school boards in various parts 
of the county were met and the im- 
portance of the new school law was 
explained in detail. 









b. 
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4. An explanation of the proposed 
survey was made at the Teachers’ 
Plan Meeting to secure support and 
cooperation of the teachers in the 
county. 

. The new school law and the pur- 
pose of a survey was explained to 
various county community organ- 
izations. 

Requests for a survey as a result of 

various local meetings. 

1. Request was made that a survey 
be made by the state department of 
education in co-operation with 
county supt. This request was ap- 
proved by several civic organiza- 
tions. 

School board members, in a special 
convention called by county super- 
intendent, unanimously requested 
that a survey be made. 

City superintendents requested 
unanimously that the survey be 
made in order that the redistrict- 
ing board (which will be elected 
Sept. 15, 1932) may be able to lay 
out new proposed school areas 


more wisely. 


II. Requesting a survey of the state de- 


a. 


e. 


partment of education. 

A letter was written to the state de- 
partment of education stating that a 
number of representative groups of 
citizens and school people had au- 
thorized the county superintendent to 
request the co-operation of the de- 
partment in making a school survey 
of the county. 

The services of Dr. Garnett, Mr. Le- 
Masters and Mr. Rucker, of the sur- 
vey staff of the state department was 
secured to assist in making the survey 
in Pettis County. 


. Steps and preliminary work before 


arrival of state department members. 
Duplicate July Statement of finances 
of the county from the county treas- 
urer was secured. 


. A road map of the county locating all 


hard surface roads was made. 
School district boundary mep of the 
county was prepared. 


. A plot map of the entire county show- 


ing names of land owners of each 
distriet was prepared. 
A complete set of reports from dis- 


trict clerks, rural teachers, and super- 
intendents in the county was col- 
lected. 


. Preliminary work sheets from the 


state were secured and data were tab- 
ulated upon them. 


. A quick tour of the county was made, 


during which the location of residence 

of all children enumerated was de- 

termined and that location placed up- 
on the map referred to above. 

1. Assistance was given by the upper 
grade pupils, the teachers and in 
some cases by the board members. 

. Clerks in consolidated districts 
were Well informed, usually, as to 
the location of pupils in the school 
district. 

. The service of bankers and real 
estate men was secured in a num- 
ber of cases. 


. Pietures of various schools in the 


county were taken on the visit of the 

county superintendent to the schools. 

1. Pupils and teacher were included 
in the picture. 

2. Pictures of some of the best schools 
and some of the poorest schools 
were taken for the purpose of con- 
trast. 

Secured valuable data from county 

officials in making the survey. 

Procedure of making a survey in the 

county. 


. A preliminary study of county, its 


population, its assessed valuation, its 
high schools, its kind of schools, ete., 
were considered. 

The preliminary work sheets made 
out by the county superintendent 
were checked and all information 
verified. 

All the remaining forms furnished by 
the state department for completion 
of the survey were filled out. 


. Maps showing old district boundary 


lines were verified. 


. The survey members were taken over 


the county to give them a general 
idea of the nature of the county. 
All the accumulated data were used 
in determining the proposed new dis- 
trict boundary lines. 


. The new proposed district boundary 


lines were placed on a map of the 
county. 
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h. A dot map of the county showing the 
location of all pupils from ages 6-17, 
inclusive, was made. 

1. All hard surface roads were lo- 
eated on, this map. 

2. New proposed areas were also in- 
cluded on the dot map. 

3. Proposed bus lines were also lo- 
cated on the dot map. 

i. Next in order of completion is the 


writing of any chapters that are de- 

sired for the survey, such as: 

1. Historical background of Schools 
of the county. 

2. General conditions of the county. 

3. Present educational conditions of 
the county. 

. Proposed reorganization. 

How to put the prepared plan into 

operation. 


OT 





President Has Arranged A Program Of National 
Favorites For St. Louis Meeting 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. Bracken has 
P arranged for the convention of the 
Missouri State Association which con- 
venes in St. Louis, November 11 to 14 a 





PRESIDENT GLENN FRANK 


program of speakers who can be ap- 
propriately designated as national fav- 
orites. 

Glenn Frank, President of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and a native Mis- 
sourian, is recognized as one of the best 
platform speakers of America. In addi- 
tion to having a platform presence which 
is unusual, he always delivers a stirring 
message backed up with careful thought. 
He has appeared on our convention pro- 
gram before and his coming again is wel- 
comed by all the teachers of Missouri who 
have either heard him or are familiar 
with his numerous writings. Dr. Frank 
will discuss current economic problems. 

The Director of the School of Education, 


University of Chieago, has appeared on 
nearly every state program Missouri has 
held in recent years and continues to be a 
favorite speaker. On the general pro- 

















DR. CHAS. H. JUDD 


gram, Dr. Judd will discuss federal sup- 
port of education in the states. 

Among an even score of other national 
favorites appear the names of Ruth Bryan 
Owens, Dr. Albert Edward Wiggam, Dr. 
Henry Turner Bailey, and Merle Thorpe. 
No president before Superintendent 
Bracken has been so liberal in supplying 
nationally known out of state speakers to 
the Divisional and Departmental Meet- 
ings. 
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Armistice Day in A Junior High School 


May Dever, 
Teacher of Social Studies, Empire Junior High, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ARLY IN OCTOBER a circular letter 
E was sent by the Armistice Day Stu- 

dents’ Committee to all homeroom 
teachers in Empire junior high school, 
Cleveland, Ohio, announcing that the an- 
niversary of the day would be observed by 
the presentation of a model assembly of 
the League of Nations by pupils of the 
school. The same circular contained simple 
facts relating to the organization and his- 
tory of the League, and to the names of 
men who had been prominent in its ac- 
tivities in the past or were actively en- 
gaged at present. It was suggested that 
this material be brought to the attention 
of all homeroom groups, so that there might 
be developed in advance a certain familiar- 
ity with the basic procedure of the League, 
with the men who would take part, and 
with the foreign countries whose flags and 
standards appear in our hall. 

A similar letter was also sent to parents 
of the social studies students, asking them 
to make the facts it contained a subject of 
conversation in the home, so that the 
interest might spread, and a background 
of knowledge be prepared against the day 
of actual attendance on the Assembly. In 
addition to this advance work, twenty-eight 
large posters describing in pictures and in 
large red and black type the outstanding 
features of the League were hung in the 
lower hall. 

And then came the hour for the actual 
presentation of the Assembly! The hall 
was ready, the speakers were assembled 
back stage, the delegates with non-speaking 
parts were in an adjoining hallway, the 
audience in their seats. The announcer, 
an eighth-grade pupil, slipped between the 
eurtains. As she uttered the words, 
‘‘Twelve years ago todav—.,”’ a silence fell 
over those present which showed beyond a 
doubt that they had caught from the 
words of the speaker the spirit of the pro- 
ceeding they were about to witness. At her 


last utterance, ‘‘The delegates are about to 
enter the Assembly hall and take their 
places,’’ the attention was keen and from 
that moment we knew our 
‘go over.”’ 


ce 


play’’ would 


Now became evident the effectiveness of 
one of the most simple devices employed. 
Large placards bearing in great black let- 
ters the names of the fifty-four countries 
that are members of the League had been 
attached to the seats of the delegates. Thes 
our audience read with great interest as 
the delegates singly or in small groups 
came ‘in, greeting each other briefly with 
reserve and dignity as befitted the oe- 
casion. 

The curtain parted showing the tempo- 
rary chairman at the desk. The procedure 
that followed. familiar to all with even a 
slight knowledge of League procedure, was 
new to our audience. The sonorous and 
measured voice of the secretary as he read 
the long roll of countries, the response as 
a delegate from each country rose, came 
forward, and east his ballot for president 
of the Assembly. was effective beyond 
words. It was followed with the closest 
possible attention. Perhaps many were 
again hearing the names and seeing the 
flags of countries they themselves had 
called home. 

Then the newly elected president took 
charge, calling the speakers one by one. 
Those who have never seen a youth of 
fifteen, thrilled by a noble ideal—here the 
ideal of world peace—guiding and con- 
ducting a meeting of such great import, 
cannot imagine the dignitv and grace with 
which it ean be done. The inspiration of 
vouth speaks in every word, in every in- 
tonation of the voice, in every movement. 
The reserve and restraint demanded in a 
situation of such moment were equally 
evident. 

MacDonald, Henderson, Briand, Strese- 
man, Apponyi—heroic characters to these 
of our youth—speak their own words, eare- 
fully culled from a verbatim revort of the 
Tenth Assembly. How noble is the wel- 
come of MacDonald to the German delega- 
tion, how fine the appreciation of Strese- 
man! How generous the words of Hen- 
derson. ‘‘Great Britain cares not for 
methods of procedure but for peace.’’? And 
how deeply in the heart of at least one 
teacher present fell the words of both 
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Briand and Streseman, warning us that 
world peace can come only thru training 
children to be worthy of it by their love 
for others and by instruction in ways of 
bringing it about. 

It was to be expected that the two of- 
ficial languages of the League would be 
used. The easiest way and the way we 
chose, was to assign the part of Briand 
to an excellent French student. It was 
followed by an English interpretation. 


Strange to say even the slight but au- 
thentic variation in costume was a mat- 
ter of interest, the turban of the Hindu, 
the fez of the Persian, and the cape of the 
Ethiopian being proudly worn by the dele- 
gates of these respective countries and 
earefully noted by the observers. The 
streamer of silk flags was a colorful bit 
that was closely scanned. Once more we 
were reminded of the response that the 
ensign of a great nation calls forth even 
in the heart of a stranger. 





The Teachers Inspiration : 


CAROLINE STEWART. 


ID-YEAR EXAMINATIONS over, a 

new semester begins. Glad to be rid 

of unpromising students, the teacher 
looks forward to the new semester about to 
begin, to students who may prove to be 
different, harder working, more gifted. 

The first day, the joyous illusion lasts. 
The second day, it still persists; the third 
day, it ceases. A cloud of despair settles 
down on the weary teacher’s brain; stu- 
dents are all alike, semesters are the same 
—same old books—if only texts could be 
changed! - What monotony! But now and 
then, a far-away ery is heard: a teacher 
somewhere proclaims the joyousness of her 
task, and talks about inspiration! 

Is that teacher just differently consti- 
tuted? Was she born with the happy, 
magnetic disposition that can draw ‘the 
best out of all with whom she comes in con- 
tact, illuminate the dark places, and bring 
to her task a joy that is unbounded? Or 
is she simply a perfectly healthy animal 
who can’t help being happy because she 
has no aches and pains? 

Some teachers who have proclaimed their 
joyousness, sing rapt stanzas about it, but 
they do not tell the other members of their 
profession how to attain that state of bliss. 
And yet, the new term is upon us, the new 
students are like the old ones, the books 
are the ones that have been used over and 
over again, the same problems arise. What 
is there in it for the teacher? How ean she 
rise to the same pitch of inspiration doing 
the same thing in the same way times in- 


numerable in endless succession ? 


’ 


Yet some teachers say they ‘‘love’’ to 
teach! Others say they hate it! How can 
we keep the joy of the first two days of a 
new semester, hold on to it, not let it 
escape ? 

Standing at your teacher’s desk, you can 
not do it. Become a pupil again, sit with 
pupils in a pupil’s seat; take a six months’ 
leave of absence. Go to school again. Why 
do you like that teacher of that big class of 
three hundred? He comes in so quietly. 
He is so untroubled. He appears to be 
glad to be just where he is and to have you 
there; and so all the three hundred are 
glad to be there too. They sit quiet and 
look at him intently, each with a quiet 
smile, perhaps some with a wistful expres- 
sion. If only all classes could be like that! 
And the teacher on leave of absence thinks 
back of her own classes. Why were they 
not like that? Next year, when she is back 
at work, this teacher of whom she is a 
pupil now will repeat this same course 
with different pupils. He has been repeat- 
ing it for years. Yet he is not faint- 
hearted. Whence comes his inspiration? 
And he is inspiring each one of his three 
hundred listeners to be like him if they 
ean. Some ean not, hence their wistful 
eyes. 

It is just the old story of centering 
thoughts upon yourself or upon others. 
You resolve to forget yourself and to think 
only of your pupils. Everything, from 
the point of view of discipline, may be all 
right; and yet the teacher not be satisfied. 


It is because even while she is projecting 
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her thoughts outward to those in front of 
her, she may still be aloof in her ivory tow- 
er. It takes at least two people always to 
make a bargain, does it not? And the 
ivory-tower teacher knows she is in the 
elass-room from duty, and not from pleas- 
ure. The mental process must be recip- 
rocal, out to the pupils and back again to 
the teacher. If it is not, there will be 
efficiency, surely, but no joy of living, no 
pleasure, and the years come and go. The 
teacher feels she is as good as others; but 
in her heart she knows something is wrong, 
that she lacks the thing that would make 
her not just a‘machine, but an inspiration. 

That small voice heralding the joy of 
teaching has set her thinking. Maybe she 
can keep the joy of the first and second 
day, after all. Yes, she knows she can. 
Already she feels pleasure in looking over 
the same old lesson. For the first time she 
realizes that pupils, students, at least some 
or most students, are glad maybe to change 
professors too, and are anxious for the first 
and second days’ good impressions to be 
lasting. So on the third day our teacher 
enters her classroom, not with the old 
thought that the students are there only 
under pressure ; but with the new one that 
after all student life is their only life, and 


of course they are glad to be there—it is 
what came for. She thinks of herself 
as welcome, and of her students as wel- 
come Visitors who are anxious to learn and 
whom it will be a pleasure to instruct in 
something which may be old to her, but is 
so new to them! She derives her inspira- 
tion from the realization that she is an im- 
portant factor to them, and that they are 
very alert as to whether their new teacher 
feels and acts like an intruder in an_un- 
friendly element, or whether she feels wel- 
come and welcomes them. 


Remember the teacher who was your in- 
spiration, how he was always an inspira- 
tion, how disappointed you would have been 
had he failed to inspire on any one day; 
and when you enter a class, think as you 
know he must have thought every day. 
What he thought, was what you thought: 
‘*He is glad to be here, and he is glad we 
are here. He feels welcome, and he im- 
parts to us in some unseen way that we are 
welcome too.”’ 


And each meeting of that class was a 
fine, friendly, quieting, unassuming thing 
—an inspiration! Teaching left the field 
of disciplinary tactics, entered the realm 
of art. 





APROPOS 


(Printed without permission) 


COOL nights in August, thinly starred skies. 
The moon looks down on a sick world— 
Men with a scared look—hungry children, 
And the world is bulging with goods. 
Approaching winter, and starvation in the 
offing. 


I am above it all, self created, creator. 

I know the cause and the remedy. 

I am I, 

And the cause and the remedy are of no in- 
terest to me. 


Humanity is weak and selfish and inane. 
To save it were painful— 
It is far below worth saving. 


I could save it, 
But I will not. 
I will what I will and do what I do. 


I am above humanity, withal an upper part 
of it. 
Even I am not worth saving, 
Though I could bring it about. 
I know the way, 
But it is too troublesome a business. 
I must sleep, aye dream the dream of wisdom— 
And I'll stop at that. 
I'll waken in the morning knowing that I know. 


And what comes before me in the panorama 
Is more than has been written— 

Aye more than has been thought, 

Or more than will be thought. 


Cool nights in August 

Thinly starred skies 
The moon looks down 

On a sick world 


And laughs 
with me. 
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The Subnormal Child 


MINNIE SPEER Boone 


ROM THE BEGINNING of time no 

two individuals have ever come into 

the world that were exactly alike. In 
fact, no two animals, no two leaves, no 
two things of any sort have ever been 
created that were identically alike. Nature 
makes no duplicates. Exact counterparts 
are found only in the machine made ar- 
ticles of man. 

Physical ‘differences have always been 
recognized, and, to a lesser extent, differ- 
ences in instinetive tendencies and mental 
capacities. But strange to say, in teach- 
ing little attention was paid to individual 
differences until the last quarter century. 
One might almost say until the last part 
of the last quarter century. How many 
of the readers attended school where the 
teacher made the assignment in spelling 
and then added ‘‘Now whoever misses two 
words must stay in at recess and get 
them’’? No consideration whatever was 
taken of the differences in mental capac- 
ities. Here is an illustration of the crime 
of such an assignment. <A certain mother 
had two*sons. One was physically strong 
and sturdy; the other, a weak anemic crip- 
ple. She assigned to each the task of bring- 
ing in an equal amount of stovewood each 
night. The job is mere play for the first 
fellow. He finishes it easily, is eommend- 
ed, praised and given an extra play period. 
But what of the poor little cripple? He 
struggles along as best he ean, then is 
scolded, threatened and punished because 
he is so slow. Inhuman, you say? Such 
a mother is not more inhuman than the 
teacher who made the spelling assignment. 
What conclusion must be drawn from the 
illustration? Mental as well as physical 
work must be adapted to the capacity of 
the ehild. 

Slow or subnormal children are found 
in practically every school. Perhaps they 
constitute a greater problem in the one 
and two room schools than in the larger 
systems because in such a school all chil- 
dren in the same grade must of necessity 
be put in the same elass. Of course a 
study must be made of each case, and 
herein lies the crime against society of 


an overcrowded school room. The teacher 
has too little time for personal work. The 
following suggestions may be helpful in 
taking care of slow children: 

1. Make elastic assignments. Modern 
textbooks are adapted to such assign- 
ments. 

. Give the slow child the easier part 
of the assignment for his class con- 
tribution. In arithmetic select one of 
the simplest problems. In reading a 
story or dramatizing it give him the 
part which he can do. In a word 
drill let him have action words, color 
words, simple words. 

. In a subject that is especially diffi- 
cult for him give him a book; then 
on days when the lesson is beyond 
his capacity ask him to do some little 
task for you about the school room 
or grounds, or let him help some one 
a grade or two below him, or, simply 
let him do a piece of handwork in 
lieu of the lesson. He will get more 
from it. 

. In classifying pupils it is better to 
retain the child in the grade than to 
promote it if it must be demoted 
later. 

In a larger system there may be two 
groups in the same room each doing the 
same grade of work and each class pro- 
gressing at its own rate. Or, the slow class 
may simply do the minimum work and be 
given more time in which to respond in 
class. In a still larger school the very 
slow or subnormal children are segregated 
in one room. 

The best device for classifying children 
mentally is the intelligence test. Even 
trained teachers err when classifying them 
according to personal opinion. No one will 
tell you that intelligence tests are accurate. 
They are comparatively new and are be- 
ing improved. They are the most satis- 
factory measure available at present. At 
least three tests should be made before a 
definite classification is made of an excep- 
tional child, either superior or subnormal. 

But to go back to the subnormal child 
in the special room. In _ teaching such 
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one must still have in mind the purpose 
of education,—namely, to develop in each 
child the ideals, habits and knowledge 
which will help him to become the best 
citizen possible (using the word citizen in 
its broad sense). So what is taught? 

. The care of their own bodies. 

. Habits of orderliness, obedience and 
neatness. 

. Ideals of thrift and honesty through 
taking care of their own things. 

. Habits of industry and cooperation 

through working together with their 
hands. If these boys and girls are to 
make a living for themselves in later 
life it will be by manual labor. 
And last the fundamentals of our 
forefathers, ‘‘reading, writing and 
arithmetic.’’ Language and natural 
science can be correlated nicely with 
reading. Some history and geog- 
raphy can be taught during a special 
citizenship period. Writing should 
be stressed more for the subnormal 
than for the average child. First, it 
is handwork, which they learn read- 
ily, and they, like others, are happy 
in doing a task well. Second, these 
children will always use the long 
hand, and as they will probably write 
fewer letters than the average indi- 
vidual, the art will be a lifelong sat- 
isfaction to them. 


In teaching either ideals, habits or les- 
sons to the subnormal child much enthusi- 
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asm, time and patience are required. The 
work must be gone over again and again. 
Perhaps it may not seem worthwhile to 
devote so much time to a child or a few 
children who can never amount to any- 
thing in the world anyway. But there is 
another side to the question. Without this 
training the majority of subnormal chil- 
dren develop either into parasites or crim- 
inals. 1. Self-control and self-restraint are 
the highest types of mental activity. If 
the normal child requires so much train- 
ing along these lines how much more will 
be needed by the subnormal child. 2. Sub- 
normal people do not have the, mental abil- 
ity to foresee the outcome of an act and 
so are likely to become tools in crime for 
some unscrupulous leader unless they have 
right ideals and habits for a background. 
3. The majority of subnormal people (not 
all, it is said that Thomas Jefferson’s only 
brother was a hopeless imbecile) come from 
homes where the intelligence of the par- 
ents is low. This means low standards of 
living and low ideals and so these children 
have very little desirable training outside 
of what they may receive in school. 

While a teacher may not be able to point 
with pride to the accomplishments of pu- 
pils of the subnormal type, if she can make 
stable self-supporting citizens of what 
would otherwise develop into beggars or 
convicts, she may feel that she has done her 
bit toward making the state a little better 
place in which to live. 





NAPOLEON 


I thought of the orphans and widows he 
had made—of the tears that had been shed 
for his glory, and of the only woman who 
ever loved him, pushed from his heart by 
the cold hand of ambition. And TI said I 
would rather have been a French peasant 


children upon my knees and their arms 
about me—I would rather have been that 
man, gone down to the tongueless silence of 
the dreamless dust than to have been that 
imperial impersonation of force and mur- 
der known as ‘‘ Napoleon the Great’’. 
—Rosert G. INGERSOLL. 


and worn wooden shoes. I would rather 
have lived in a hut with a vine growing 
over the door, and the grapes growing pur- 
ple in the kisses of the autumn sun. , I 
would rather have been that poor peasant 
with my loving wife by my side, knitting 
as the day died out of the sky—with my 
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Selling Consolidated Snel To Missourians 


J. Lestre LAWING 


HE SCHOOL LAW PASSED by the 

1930-31 Missouri Legislature will go 

down as one of the greatest pieces of 
legislation in the history of the Common- 
wealth. The state has recognized its re- 
sponsibility and proposes to give every 
child, whether urban or rural, twelve years 
of education at publie expense. 

A guaranteed minimum salary is pro- 
vided for the first time. Dr. Carpenter’ 
has pointed out that the legislation passed 
is not as desirable as the laws of either New 
York or California. These states are many 
vears ahead of Missouri with their educa- 
tional program. It is hoped that the pres- 
ent Missouri law is only the beginning and 
will be revised as soon as practicable to 
bring our educational system to the front 
ranks of all the states. 

The legislators have done their part and 
the suecess of the plan is now in the hands 
of the educators and laymen of the state. 
They must educate parents to see the ad- 
vantages accruing through the elimination 
of their one room neighborhood school, and 
to see the greater educational possibilities 
for their children in the large consolidated 
school even though they must be trans- 
ported from five to ten miles distance. The 
plan will sueeceed to the extent that tax- 
payers and voters understand and favor 
the idea of consolidation ; it will fail where 
the consolidation forees of the community 
are not all working with one united front. 

The educators—county, city, town super- 
intendents, principals, and class room 
teachers, must understand the provisions 
of the law; they must understand and be 
able to answer the objections made to con- 
solidation; they must be well informed as 
to the advantages and when called upon 
be able to enumerate and explain them. 


The purpose of this article is to set forth 
some of the advantages and objections made 
to consolidation and to make a few sug- 
gestions which might be well for school men 


to observe. 


Acceptable Minimum,” 
1931, pp. 295-296. 


“An 
September, 


1 Carpenter, W. W. 
School and Community, 


Consolidation and Transportation 

In the first place the provision for trans- 
porting the children is inherent in the 
idea of consolidation. While mud roads 
will make transportation by horse drawn 
vehicles a necessity at first, it has been the 
rule that good roads with motor busses soon 
follow the consolidation of schools. Other 
advantages of transportation might briefly 
be enumerated. Transportation under the 
law is paid for by the state. Tardiness is 
eliminated and absences reduced. The 
school enrollment and daily attendance are 
inereased. Pupils are not exposed to the 
weather and arrive at school warm and dry. 
This reduces the danger of colds and pneu- 
monia. Pupils are under the eare of a com- 
petent adult until they reach home. This 
arrangement eliminates the possibility of 
vulgarity and bad associations which are 
prevalent where children walk to and from 
school in groups. 

Advantages of Large Consolidated Schools 

Consolidation makes larger and better 
schools possible. The small one room rural 
school was a necessity in the past when the 
country was sparsely settled, families large, 
and transportation an impossibility. To- 
day conditions have changed, the rural dis- 
tricts have many relatively closely settled 
areas, the families are small and good roads 
are coming to be commonplace. These one 
room schools with five to twenty children 
are very expensive to the district when the 
cost per pupil is calculated. 

The large schools have many advantages 
which are made possible through larger 
taxing districts and the additional state aid 
which is granted for consolidation. School 
districts ean secure better teachers because 
fewer are required, teachers have larger 
classes with fewer grades to teach than in 
small rural schools. The large schools are 
more economical in operation than the 
many isolated one room schools. Larger 
playgrounds and better playground facil- 
ities are possible. Better school room 
equipment ean be furnished. The influence 
of the school district is increased. Many 
consolidated sehools are used as demon- 
stration schools by the state department of 
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education for vocational agriculture and 
home economics. The large school makes 
possible an enriched curriculum. Subjects 
such as music, art, agriculture and indus- 
trial education can be brought to the rural 
boy and girl in such a manner as to fit his 
needs. 


Consolidation Benefits Children, Teach- 
ers, Community and State 


The children should come first because 
they will be the citizens of tomorrow and 
schools are built for their education. 
Through consolidation the rural children 
are provided facilities comparable with 
those in the city. Healthful bodies are 
assured through better play facilites super- 
vised by the principal and teachers, and 
through transportation. The children can, 
be grouped in school according to age and 
educational achievement. The enrollment 
is large enough for children of the same 
age to have group games and avoid too 
much association of the different age 
groups. Finally older boys and girls are 
returned to high school who never had the 
opportunity to go beyond the eighth grade 
under the old system. 

The one room rural school is the train- 
ing ground for inexperienced teachers but 
the training derived does not necessarily fit 
them to teach in a larger school. The 
many short classes in all the grades of the 
one room school are reduced to a relatively 
few in one or two grades of the modern 
school. The teacher can give individual 
attention to the subject needs of a homo- 
genous group while it is well nigh impos- 
sible to do this with the pupils in all the 
subjects from the first through the eighth 
grade. The teacher is relieved of the neces- 
sity of carrying coal, making fires and the 
other janitor work connected with the rural 
school. She is infinitely better off socially. 
The isolation of the district school is at 
times maddening, no companions except 
the children and the people with whom she 
lives, while the teacher in larger schools 
ean associate with teachers her social and 
cultural eoual. It is true that fewer and 
better teachers will be required in consoli- 
dated schoo's but there is not an over sup- 
ply of good teachers at present and the 
eapable teacher need not worry about se- 
curing a position any more than under the 
present system. 


The community is enlarged, the people 
of many groups come together with one 
common aim in their school. Pride is taken 
in the school’s achievement and the com- 
munity center idea is developed which is 
in conformity with the trend in the modern 
ideals of American life. The large group 
prevents family domination; one dis- 
gruntled family cannot shift its children to 
another school and ruin the one last at- 
tended. The consolidated community has 
influence in the state, prominent speakers 
are glad to address a large gathering of 
people in a modern school building. The 
community school has an entity which no 
small rural school district can enjoy. 

The state of Missouri is benefited by the 
forward educational step it has taken. The 
many small run down schools scattered 
over the country-side have been the chief 
contributing cause for holding Missouri 
down among the states low in educational 
offering. It is to be hoped that the num- 
ber of one room schools will be materially 
reduced in the next few years and that the 
increased enrollment, daily attendance, and 
the training of the school teachers will soon 
show the effects of the new law. 

Objections to Consolidat‘ons 

There are several stock objections to con- 
solidation eiumerated by Cubberley,’ only 
one of which has real merit when consid- 
ered in the light of common sense. Among 
these objections are:—Jealousies which 
crop out because some school districts in 
the consolidated area are favored in the 
location of the school. Claims are made 
that the loss of the district school causes 
a depreciation in the vaiue of property. 
Parents dislike to send their children so 
far from home. Many children must take 
a cold lunch who could walk home at noon 
from the small school. Objection is made 
to children traveling so far.in bad weather. 
Parents claim they cannot afford the ad- 
ditional expense necessary to provide prop- 
er clothing for children to attend a central 
school. Consolidation costs too much and 
makes education a burden. 

One needs little information concerning 
the merits of the consolidation to answer 
these questions. It is true that consolida- 
tion costs the taxpayer more than the one 
room school system, but the children re- 
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ceive so much that would be impossible in 
the small school. The costs are not exces- 
sive, the state provides for a salary guar- 
antee of $750 for the elementary teacher 
and $1,000 for the high school teacher on 
a twenty cent property tax, it also pays 
for transportation and gives additional aid 
for attendance. 

Work of the School Administrators 

Selling the consolidation program is pri- 
marily the job of the school men of the 
state. The school men of every county 
should be organized for the task and work 
together. Each must know what the other 
is doing and not say or do anything that 
would cause embarrassment for his neigh- 
bor. They must understand the provisions 
of the law and when called upon explain 
them. The local school men must work 
with the state and county school author- 
ities, find out what is contemplated for each 
district and cooperate in every way pos- 
sible. . 

Certain precautions must be taken. The 
superintendents must be sure they can do 
what is promised the people. They must 


calculate the cost of the educational offer- 
ing proposed and keep it within the ability 


of their community to support education. 
They must not make the proposed changes 
too great lest the taxpayers vote them 
down. The people should feel that educa- 
tion is a blessing, not a burden. They 
should check up on class room utilization, 
to find out how much additional space will 
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be required when consolidation is effected. 
A room should be available for use every 
period in the day, but how many are used 
continuously? How many classes have 
only half the number of children in them 
that a teacher can teach effectively? All 
these and other problems must be checked 
in order to ascertain the full costs of con- 
solidation. 

In conclusion it seems that school men 
should know the new school law. They 
must know the advantages of and objec- 
tions made to consolidation. They must 
know the possibilities and limitations of 
their individual communities and make the 
educational offering conform to them. They 
must take stock of their present plant and 
effect every economy to make the costs as 
reasonable as possible to be consistent with 
a modern educational program.” They must 
be the educational leaders but try to go no 
faster than the community is willing to be 
led. 
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TWO CHANCES 


Cheer up! 


You have two chances; 
One of getting the germ 


And one of not, 


And if you get the germ 
You have two chances: 
One of getting the disease 


And one of not; 


And if you get the disease, 
You have two chances: 


One of dying 


And one of not; 

And if you die— 

Well, you still have two chances. 
—Michigan Educational Journal. 
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A More Complete Schooling 


By WILLIAM JOHN CooPER 
United States Commissioner of Education 


a4 DUCATION,”’ says Dr. J. K. Hart, 

**is the resultant of the whole com- 

munity’s endless impacts upon the 
young individual.’’ This observation is 
given added emphasis by that school of 
psychologists who do not consider ‘‘the in- 
stincts’’ as significant in child development 
but seek to analyze early environment as 
the major contributor to children’s re- 
actions. Our nursery schools and child 
study clinics are founded, at least in 
theory. on the belief that reactions estab- 
lished in the early years are very important 
in conditioning later behavior. The larg- 
est body of Americans ever assembled to 
discuss child we!f*re problems was told by 
its chairman, Secretary Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, that the first major issue before the 
delegates was ‘‘the problem of how to 
steady our children against the high- 


powered imvact of new forees which have 


developed in our modern civilization.’’ 
Perhaps you think I have not read your 
rrogram which declares as the general 
theme of this meeting, ‘‘The Challenge of 
the Children’s Charter.’’ I have begun 
with this emphasis on the imnvortance of 
the child’s environment in his education 
for several reasons. of which I give two: 
First, I recognize that among your 
teacher members back home are many who 
have been taught to believe that inheritance 
is the major factor to be considered, that 
a child must be born of superior stock if he 
is to amount to much in the world. It is 
trne that education must work within cer- 
tain limits set by heredity. Obviously 
blind child mav not become a great painter 
nor a deaf child a great musician. But a 
teacher may too readily see a punil’s liabil- 
ities and overlook his assets. A creat eon- 
tribution of the White House Conference 
was its emnhasis on assets: on discovering 
and building upon children’s capacities, 
rather than lamenting on their shortcom- 
ings. Carrv this emvhasis hack to vour 
state and local associations. Keep talking 


* Selections 
Convention of the 
Teachers. Hot Springs, 
May 6, 1931. 


frem an address given at the Annual 
National Congress of Parents and 
Arkansas, Wednesday evening, 


it until you begin to see some results of 
your preaching. There is sound doctrine 
in a remark attributed to Mr. Dooley, ‘‘I’l! 
believe anything , if you tell it to me often 
enough.’’ 

In the second place, I know how easily 
you may be led to throw yourselves, body 
and soul, into some one movement designed 
to correct an abuse such as the unskilled 
handling of delinquents, or to remedy a 
neglect such as failure to furnish surgical 
aid to the crippled, or to alleviate suffering 
as in the ease of neglected and improperly 
attended child-bearing women. These 
claims are challenging; a presentation of 
the facts stirs the emotions and arouses a 
fighting spirit. Let no one deter you from 
helping these causes. I sincerely hope you 
have committees studying such situations 
in your local jurisdictions. But, if I am 
not mistaken, this is a federal body; you 
are official representatives of autonomous 
local groups come together to pool your 
experience in solving problems and to get 
suggestions for attacks on other problems. 

I would plead the cause of perhaps the 
most neglected of all children, the appar- 
ently healthy, evidently happy, normal 
child. The Children’s Charter asks for 
him among other things these: 

we . . Spiritual and moral training to 
help him to stand firm under the pressure of 
life.” 

. ae understanding and the guard- 
ing of his personality as his most precious 
right.” 

“Vit. . a dwelling place safe, sani- 
tary and wholesome free from con- 
ditions which tend to thwart his development; 
and a home environment harmonious and en- 
riching.” 

“IX. . . . a community which recog- 
nizes and plans for his needs. vrotects him 
against physical dangers, moral hazards, and 
disease; and makes provision for his 
cultural and social needs.” 

_ “oer an education which . 
prepares him for a living which will yield him 
the maximum of satisfaction.” 

To what extent may these ideals be made 
realities for the average child who excites 
no sympathy and arouses little interest 
outside his own home, and frequently is 
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misunderstood or maltreated even in his 
own family circle? 
Local Associations 

Your local associations can do much to 
make your community understand and 
guard its child personality as it protects 
that of its adult members. If you can se- 
eure the cooperation of your superintend- 
ent or school principal, perhaps he will de- 
scribe some instances of violation of this 
principle as it exists in your town. If not, 
| suggest a meeting devoted to some parts 
of Miss Jane Culbert’s recent volume en- 
titled ‘‘The Visiting Teacher at Work.’’ 
In it you will find a summary of the re- 
ports of those workers who went to homes 
whence came children who were in difficul- 
ties at school. 

Your local association can furnish a mir- 
ror not only for its own members but for 
your entire community to enable parents 
to see themselves as their children and per- 
haps their neighbors see them. What a 
revolution would be accomplished if every 
mother could get the point of view of a 
New York State mother who remarked to 
her own study group, ‘‘If we can only 
learn to say when presenting some question 


for discussion, ‘The adults in the family 
ereate such and such an atmosphere or sit- 
uation and this is the effect on the child,’ 
if we could only learn to take the responsi- 


bility ourselves instead of shifting the 
blame to the children, I should feel more 
loyal to my children, who are really the 
victims, not the problems.’’ 
The Community and the Child 

What can you say for the community in 
which you live? Does it protect its chil- 
dren against ‘‘physical dangers, moral 
hazards, and diseases’’? Does it provide 
for children’s ‘‘cultural and social needs’’? 
Have you given consideratin to what Doe- 
tor Hart has ealled ‘‘the whole commun- 
ity’s endless impacts’’? What factors be- 
sides home and school enter a child’s make- 
up? ‘*The chureh,’’ we answer at once, 
and settle back satisfied with its beneficial 
effect. Alas, we are unaware of the fact 
that many children do not come in con- 
tact with it at all. ‘‘The Seouts and other 
associations maintained by civie and re- 
ligious groups for the upbuilding of young 
manhood and womanhood,’’ would be the 
answer of others. True, these are in- 
fluences for good, but compute the number 
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of boys and girls who are eligible for mem- 
bership in such organizations and discover 
for yourself how much each institution 
needs to be enlarged for complete efficiency. 
They do not reach all. What are some in- 
fluences affecting these same children and 
many others? 

The poolroom and the bowling alley. 
These have been combated for years, not 
on their own account but because of the 
habitués of these places when operated for 
commercial gain. The motion picture 
theater. The influence of this institution 
is unknown. In its melodrama it probably 
influences children, especially young ones, 
to irresponsible handling of firearms. At 
least certain child deaths appear to be at- 
tributable to the effect of Wild West plays. 
Girls in their teens appear especially sus- 
ceptible to the effect of dress and make-up 
shown on the film. We have enough run- 
away-to-Hollywood cases to furnish an in- 
dex to this effect. Doubtless adolescent 
ideas of lovemaking and marriage are also 
formed in the light of many of these plays. 

The newspaper and its comic section. 
What parent does not know how appealing 
this part of the paper is to young children ? 
They seem to take especial delight in those 
sections which involve practical pokes, the 
disturbance of regular routine, Mutt and 
Jeff violence, ete. But the newspaper, 
especially the tabloid and the yellow press 
through its pictures and glaring headlines, 
captures the interest of children. Curiosity 
appears to be aroused by stories of violence 
and murder. Not long ago a member of 
the Office of Education staff visited one of 
the best nursery schools in this country. 
On her return she reported the following 
conversation between two three-year-old 
children: 

Boy: ‘‘Where’s your mother ?’’ 

Girl: ‘‘T haven’t any.”’ 

Boy: ‘‘ Where is she?’’ 

Girl: ‘‘She’s dead.’’ 

Boy: ‘‘Oh, was she shot or was she just 
run over ?’’ 

Evidently the idea of normal death had 
not dawned on these two children. Their 
ideas were drawn from the front-page 
stories and the family conversations about 
them. 

American Paradoxes 

Of similar import is an investigation 

reported by Dr. W. H. Burton, of the 
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University of Chicago, who attempted to 
ascertain what children knew about their 
community and its economic activities prior 
to instruction in these subjects furnished 
by the school. He found that the children 
best informed on the United States Con- 
stitution came from homes of foreign-born 
parents, a fact which he attributed to the 
drive ‘‘to Americanize’’ these people dur- 
ing and immediately after the Great War. 
‘‘The children,’’ he said, ‘‘who know the 
most about the Constitution, about law and 
order, live in districts where law and order 
are most consistently ignored and flouted. 
The group making the next to best score 
on these pieces of information lives in the 
toughest and most lawless slum in Chi- 
cago’s most dangerous ward.’’ Doctor 
Burton also gave in his report a list of 
those items of civic, social, and economic 
life which were best known to all children 
regardless of social or economic status, race 
or nationality. The first fifteen items in 
the order of rank are: 
Bootlegger 
Divorce 
Sheriff 
Juvenile Court 
Bail 
Jury 
Mayor 
Election 
Polling Place 
Ballot 
Taxes 
Insurance 
Bank 
Rent 
Bank Deposit 

Apropos of this list Doctor Burton ealls 
attention to the fact that ‘‘while nearly 
one hundred per cent of the boys and 
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ninety per cent of the girls were thor. 
oughly acquainted with the bootlegger and 
his activities, only about forty per cent of 
the same children had ever heard of the 
prohibition law, or realized that the boot- 
legger was violatng it.’ 


The Radio and Education 


But one of the most effective educational 
devices has come into our very homes—the 
radio. I firmly believe that radio programs 
will improve our taste in music, that they 
will increase our interest in public affairs, 
that they will become an active factor in 
religious teaching, and that they will even- 
tually soften and beautify our tones of 
speech. But, alas, with the sweet must go 
some bitter! I note already in the speech 
habits of many children the effects of 
dialect and mispronunciation—features of 
certain advertising schemes designed to at- 
tract adult attention. But the human in- 
terest appeal grips the children and the 
school encounters a most influential offset 
to its work for proper speech habits. If a 
parent tunes out such programs, and it is 
almost impossible for him to exercise cen- 
sorship, he is involved in conflict with his 
children and is thwarted in part at least 
by their contacts with children who have 
been contaminated. I am glad that you 
have given special place on your program 
to the radio in education. 

The White House Conference points the 
way we should go if we are to make the 
most of our comforts and avoid the de- 
generating influences. Have we now the de- 
termination to make this dream come true 
and the stamina to do it? The Challenges 
of the Children’s Charter are worthy of 
anyone’s mettle! 

—From Child Welfare Magazine. 
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Brief Opinions on Timely Topices 


XAMINE the size of people’s sense, 
and the condition of their understand- 
ings, and you’ll never be fond of pop- 
ularity or afraid of censure. 
—Walter Pater. 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED THIS? 


But now the scene has somewhat changed, 
His past is growing dim. 
He’s making men of boys because 
They’ve made a man of him. 
—Punch. 


WE NEED IT 


Y DEAR DAUGHTER, we must al- 
low ourselves repose, enough repose ; 
be kind enough to leave some labor 
to others, and not try to get all the crowns 
ourselves: our beloved neighbor will be 
charmed to have a few. 
St. Francis of Sales. 


CAVE MEN 


AVE MEN make strenuous efforts to 
i resist.education. Their common prac- 
tice is to maintain their own systems 
of pseudo education in which no one is 
permitted to turn his eyes away from tlie 
wall. 
—Everett Dean Martin. 


PERMANENT VALUES 


OME VALUES must be valid and per- 
manent for all space and time, else 
there’s no use to teach even reading. 
It would be a lie, anyway. Look at Rus- 
sia: what supreme value is hers? Or, as a 
recent visitor from Chicago told me—what 
of permanent value was being passed on to 
that throng of men, six blocks deep, wait- 
ing their turn for a bowl of soup? Didn’t 


the Great Teacher say, ‘‘I wish them to 
have life, and to have it abundantly?’’ 
There’s a supreme value, good 4000 years 
from now—but someone didn’t catch on, 
so these men are jobless. Americans’ su- 
preme value—profit—has brought on this 
crisis. 
—O. M. Sankey. 


UR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, from the 

kindergarten through the university. 

must continue to be the instrument 
used by the nation for perpetuating and 
for improving our society. Our faith in 
publie education has been justified. Still 
greater tasks lie ahead. The forces of ig- 
norance, superstition and social injustices 
always remain to be conquered. Enjoy- 
ing the confidence and good-will of our 
people, the public schools may be counted 
upon to make an ever increasing contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the nation. 

—George D. Strayer. 


CHARACTER BUILDING PRIMARY 


HE PUBLIC schools of the United 

States have always recognized char- 

acter building as a primary objective 

of education. It is worthy of note that the 

Ordinance of 1787, for the government of 

the Northwest Territory, proposed the fol- 
lowing mandate with respect to schools: 
Religion, morality and knowledge 
being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be 

forever encouraged. 
—Geo. D. Strayer. 


OTHER STANDARDS OF GREATNESS 


HERE ARE other standards of great- 

ness besides vastness of territory ; and 

other forms of wealth besides min- 
eral deposits or agricultural exuberance. 
Though every hill were a Potosi, though 
every valley, like that of the Nile, were 
rank with fatness, yet might a nation be 
poor in the most desperate sense—be- 
nighted in the darkness of barbarism, and 
judgment-stricken of Heaven for its sins. 
A state has local boundaries which it can- 
not rightfully transcend ; but the realm of 
intelligence, the sphere of charity, the 
moral domain in which the soul can expand 
and expatiate, are illimitable—vast and 
boundless as the omnipresence of the Being 
that created them. Worldly treasure is of 
that nature that rust may corrupt, or the 
moth destroy, or thieves steal; but, even 
upon the earth, there are mental treasures 
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‘which are unapproachable by fraud, im- 
pregnable to violence, and whose value does 
not perish, but is redoubled with the using. 
—Horace Mann, secretary, Massachusetts 
Board of Education, 1837-1848. 


THE MOVIES AND THE DISSIPATED 
MIND 


A . . . Gause of the dissipated mind 
lies in that new force called the 

*“movies’’. It is a good name. The 
force does move. Its soldiers alway 
mareh with a double quick. Its automo- 
biles run at one hundred and twenty miles 
an hour. Its heroines jump over cliffs 
quicker than half a wink. It is ever on 
the go. It trembles. It switches off and 
switches on, more often off than on. It 
delays not. It never stays. It appeals to 
the sensational. It allows no reasoning. 
Its promoters never have heard of the law 
of cause and effect. Its pictures appeal to 
the eye overstimulated, to the nerves over- 
wrought, to the feelings, overheated. Such 
a force, of course, dissipates the mind. 


—C. F. Thwing. 


THE RESULTS OF GREED 
Wie OLD WORLD, built on greed, has 


smashed. The ruin that has come up- 
_ on nations, upon classes, upon institu- 
tions, upon the dearly-held hopes of men 
is ruin that, ultimately, is wronght by 
greed. Let those who care to do so use 
what pretentious phrases they can muster 
to tell us why this disaster has befallen us. 
. . . The service of government has 
been degraded into folly because it has 
been based on the assumption of the rule 


of greed. Within states the art of govern- 
ing has been taken to be a nice balancing 
of the greed of one group against that of 
another. . The amazing technical 
advance of the past decade has been robbed 
of its promise and made an agency of 
human demoralization because of an eco- 
nomie and social order founded on greed. 
Where is the release, the enlargement of 
life that should have come with the 
triumph of the machine and the applica- 
tion of science to human needs? The 
hunger fighters carry their warfare against 
disease and drought and the massed bru- 
talities of nature to magnificent success, 
only to have greed step in and turn the 
bounteous harvests thus attained into a 
eurse to those who possess them. The ma- 
chine age thrusts society into an orgy of 
money-getting, in which men are demoral- 
ized ethically by the stratagems which the 
struggle for wealth enforces, or thrown on 
the streets as the unemployed or unemploy- 
able refuse of a system of production for 
profit only. 

The brotherhood of our races has been 
destroyed by greed. The progress of our 
moral reforms has been impeded, or 
thwarted, by greed. The service of our 
schools has been undermined by greed. The 
solemn responsibility of our press has been 
betrayed by greed. The noblest aspira- 
tions of our literature for truth and beauty 
have been prostituted by greed. The sim- 
plicity and stability of our homes has, in 
thousands and thousands of cases, been 
shattered by greed. Even the message of 
religion has been made of no effect by 
greed. Other sins have entered to assist 
in the process of ruin, but at the bottom 
there has always been greed. 

—From an Editorial in ‘‘The 
Christian Century.”’ 





And great is the man with a sword un- 


drawn, 


And good is the man who refrains from 


wine; 


But the man who fails and yet still fights 


on, 


Lo, he is a twin-born brother of mine. 





— JOAQUIN MILLER. 
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and Rolla, on Oct. 22-24. 


ASSOCIATION 
Kirksville, October 22-23, 1931 


Officers 


President—J. A. Burnside, Marceline 
First Vice-President—Miss Annie 
Bowling Green 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. Pansy Z. Sagaser, 
Bevier 
Secretary-Treasurer—L. E. Eubank, Kirksville 
Executive Committee 
Stanley Hayden, Kahoka; Miss Esther Oschner, 
Unionville; W. F. Hupe, Montgomery City; 
Charles Garner, LaPlata. 
Thursday, Oct. 22 
The Northeast Missouri Teachers Associa- 
tion will open its meeting on Thursday, Oc- 
tober 22, at 10:00 A. M. in the Kirk Audi- 
torium. The features of this first general ses- 
sion will be an address by President Eugene 


Ingram, 


SIX BIG CONVENTION PROGRAMS 


Ready for District Meetings at Kirksville, Warrens- 
burg, Cape Girardeau, Joplin, Maryville, 


CONVENTION OF THE NORTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS 











Sec’y.-Treas. Northeast 
Missouri Teachers’ 











Fair, Kirksville State 


Teachers’ Association. 


coming the teachers to the Northeast Missouri 
Teachers College and a response to this ad- 
dress of welcome by Superintendent J. A. 
Burnside, President of the Association. An 
address on “Different Kinds of Education” will 
be delivered by Dr. Gordon J. Laing, Dean of 
the Division of the Humanities, University of 
Chicago; and Dr. G. W. Rosenlof, of the Ne- 
braska State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, will speak on “Building an Educational 
Symphony.” 

The Assembly of Delegates will convene in 
the afternoon at 1:00 P. M. in Room 101 in 
the Library Building. , 


At 6:00 o’clock at the Travelers Hotel an 
administrators’ banquet will be held at which 
Honorable Charles A. Lee, State Superintend- 
ent of Schools and Superintendent John L. 
Bracken of Clayton, President of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association, will be the 
principal speakers. 


The second general session will be held 
Thursday evening at 8:00 P. M. The pro- 
gram will consist of a forty-five minute con- 
cert by the Kirksville Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Mr. J. L. Biggerstaff. 
Mr. John L. Bracken will deliver an address 
on “Teaching as Social Engineering.” 


Teachers College, wel- Association. 


Friday, Oct. 23 

The second day of the convention will be- 
gin with a breakfast for county superintend- 
ents at 6:30 A. M. at the Hotel Travelers which 
will be in charge of Miss Sallie Pattinson, 
Rural Supervisor for Northeast Missouri. 

The third general session will be held in 
the Kirk Auditorium beginning at 9:15. A 
short musical program will be furnished by 
the Kahoka high school which will be fol- 
lowed by three addresses; one by Mrs. Louisa 
Peat, wife of Private Peat, on the theme 
“Youth Marches On.” The President of the 
National Education Association, Miss Flor- 
ence Hale, will deliver an address on “New 
Education for a New World,” and Dr. Michael 
Demiashkevich, Professor of Education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, will speak on 
“The Bolshevist Revolution Thus Far.” 

Saturday, Oct. 24 

The fourth general session will be in the 
Kirk Auditorium at 3:00 o’clock on Saturday 
and will consist of “Highlights of Great Comic 
Opera” by the De Wolf Hopper Players and 
Singers. 

A football game will be played in the eve- 
ning beginning at 8:00 P. M. between the 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College and 
the Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. 
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Divisional Meetings 

Divisional meetings are to be held on Thurs- 
day afternoon. The Division of Rural and 
Elementary Education will meet at 1:15 in the 
Kirk Auditorium and will be addressed by Mr. 
E. C. Fisher, superintendent of Schools, Peoria, 
Illinois, and Dr. G. W. Rosenlof, State De- 
partment of Education, Nebraska. 

The Division of Secondary Education will 
meet in the Demonstration School Auditorium 
at the same time and will be addressed by Dr. 
Gordon J. Laing, University of Chicago, and 
by Superintendent E. C. Fisher. 

The Home Economics people will have a 
luncheon program at noon on Friday at the 
Home Management House. The feature of 
this program, will be an address by Miss Min- 
nie M. Kennedy followed by a round table dis- 
cussion. 
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The Speech Department for teachers of 
speech and dramatics will have a luncheon at 
the Stephenson Hotel at 12:30 on Friday. 


Departmental Sessions 


Friday afternoon will be given to depart- 
mental sessions—Rural and Elementary Edu- 
cation at the Kirk Auditorium; Social Science 
and Mathematics at the Demonstration School 
Auditorium; English at the Library Build- 
ing in Room 106; Industrial Arts in the In- 
dustrial Arts Office in the Kirk Auditorium; 
Agriculture in Room 101 of the Library Build- 
ing; Science in Room 201, Science Hall; Latin 
in Room 100, Library Building; Commerce in 
Room 203, Library Building; Fine Arts in 
Room 302, Science Hall; Music in the Demon- 
stration School Auditorium and School Admin- 
istration in Room 104, Library Building. 


CONVENTION OF THE CENTRAL MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Warrensburg, October 22-23, 1931 


Officers 


President—Heber U. Hunt, Sedalia 
Vice-President—Mrs. Lucetta P. Cobb, Butler 
Secretary—Fred W. Urban, Warrensburg 
Treasurer—G. E. Hoover, Warrensburg 











SUPT. HEBER U. HUNT 
Sedalia 
Pres. Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association 


Executive Committee 

Heber U. Hunt, Sedalia; Mrs. Lucetta P. Cobb, 

Butler; Fred W. Urban, Warrensburg 

General and Departmental Programs 
Among the speakers of prominence on the 
program of the Central Missouri Teachers As- 
sociation Convention are Dr. L. V. Koos, Pro- 
fessor of Secondary Education, Chicago Uni- 
versity, who will address the convention Thurs- 
day morning on “The Progress of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education” and on Thurs- 
day afternoon he will talk to the Department 
of Secondary Education on “Our Changing 














FRED W. URBAN 
Warrensburg 
Managing Sec’y. Central 
Missouri Teachers’ 


Secondary Schools.” 


Koos will again talk to the Department of 
Secondary Education on “The Guidance Pro- 
gram, in the Secondary Schools. 

President A. Linscheid of the East Central 
State Teachers College, Ada, Oklahoma, will 
address the general session on the subject 
“Morale in Education in a Period of Economic 
Depression.” 

The Thursday afternoon session will be 
featured by addresses from President E. L. 
Hendricks of the Central Missouri State Teach- 
ers College and Superintendent Merle Prunty 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma. Dr. Hendrick’s subject 
will be “Six Months in India” and Superin- 
tendent Prunty will talk on “The Pupil-Cen- 
tered Administration.” 

Superintendent Prunty will appear also on 
the evening program with the subject “Teach- 
ers Who Succeed” and on Friday morning he 
will talk to the Department of Administra- 
tion on “Leadership in the Improvement of 
Teaching.” 


On Friday morning Dr. 


Association. 


Dr. W. S. Gray, School of Education, Chi- 
cago University, will appear on the Thursday 
afternoon program discussing the subject “An 
Enriched Program of Activities During the 
Reading Period.” On the evening program Dr. 
Gray will talk on “Progressive Trends in 
Reading Instruction in Elementary and Secon- 
dary Schools,” and on the Friday morning 
program he will speak to the Department of 
Elementary Education on “Guidance in Read- 
ing in Various School Subjects and Activities.” 

On Friday morning the meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Superintendent John L. Bracken, 
Clayton, President of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association, his subject being “Char- 
acteristics of Superior Teachers.” At this ses- 
sion, State Superintendent of Schools, Charles 
A. Lee, will also be a speaker. 


An address to be supplied by the Parent- 
Teacher Associations will be a feature of the 
Friday morning program. 
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will be the only speaker. The rest of the eve- 
ning program will be devoted to a concert by 
the District Orchestra and Chorus. No pro- 
gram is planned for Saturday. 


Friday afternoon will be devoted to a busi- 
ness meeting and football. 

On Friday evening Miss Florence Hale, Pres- 
ident of the National Education Association 


CONVENTION OF THE SOUTHEAST MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Cape Girardeau, October 22-24, 1931 


Officers 


President—Fred Lewallen, Anniston 

First Vice-President—Fred Miller, Dexter 

Second Vice-President—Maude Wood, Elling- 
ton 

Secretary-Treasurer—L, H. Strunk, Cape Gir- 
ardeau 








Executive Committee 
C. E. Burton, Piedmont; E. T. Foard, Doni- 
phan; George D. Englehart, Matthews 

The first general session of the Southeast 
Missouri Teachers Association convention will 
be held Thursday evening, October 22nd at 
8:00 o’clock in the College Auditorium. An 
SUPT. FRED LEWALLEN address of welcome will be delivered by Mayor 
Anniston Ed. L. Drumm and responded to by County 

Pres. Southeast Missouri Superintendent Rubye Thompson, Charleston. 














L. H. STRUNK 
Cape Girardeau 
Sec’y.-Treas., Southeast 
Missouri Teachers’ 
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Teacher’s Association. Special music will be 


Glee Club of Central High School, Cape Girar- 
deau, and Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Arctic 
explorer, will deliver an address on “The 
Friendly Arctic.” 

The second general session will be held on 
Friday morning beginning at 9:00 o’clock at 
which time the President’s annual address will 
be delivered by President Fred Lewallen, Sup- 
erintendent at Anniston. Special music will 
be furnished by the Girls Drum and Bugle 
Corp of the Central High School, Cape Girar- 
deau, Addresses will be given by Dr. Josh 
Lee, University of Oklahoma and Dr. Laura 
Zirbes of Ohio State University. 

On Friday afternoon a football game will 
be staged between the Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College and Westminster Col- 
lege of Fulton. 


furnished by the Girls 


will be addressed by Miss Mary England, State 
Department of Education, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. 

The Department of Superintendents and 
High School Principals, Theo. A. Hollmann, El- 
vins, Chairman, will be addressed by Dr. Josh 
Lee; Supt. J. F. Taylor, of Kennett, will speak 
on “The Ethics of the Profession.” Principal 
W. M. Wells, Bonne Terre, will present “Some 
Ideas and Ideals in Secondary Education,” 
and Honorable Russeli L. Dearmont, of Cape 
Girardeau, will discuss “Recent School Legis- 
lation.” 

The Department of Grade Teachers with 
Miss Bessie McNeely, Cape Girardeau, as 
Chairman,.have arranged for Dr. Laura Zirbes 
to appear on the program. Music will be 
furnished by the Franklin and the May Green 


Association. 


iy The general program in the evening will Schools of Cape Girardeau. 
n feature a concert by the All Southeast Mis- The Primary Council, Miss Lela McNeely, 
1e souri Orchestra and an address by Dr. J. R. Cape Girardeau, Chairman, will also be ad- 
r. Jewell, Dean of the School of Vocational Edu- dressed by Dr. Zirbes on the “Relation of 
in cation, Corvallis, Oregon. ‘ Reading to an Activities Program.” Miss Wil- 
n- The last general session will be held Sat- helmina Vieh, of the Teachers College, will dis- 
ig urday morning at 9:00 a’clock at which time cuss “Causes and Remedies for Defective Sing- 
of Honorable Charles A. Lee, State Superintend- ers.” 
d- ent of Schools will address the convention, The Department of History and Social 
y Mrs. Katherine M. Cook of the U. S. Office of Science has not announced their completed 
d- Education, Washington, D, C., will talk on program) but among other addresses will be 
n, “New Education in Mexico,” and John L. one by Dr. Josh Lee. Miss Dorothy Reese, of 
te Bracken, President of the Missouri State Herculaneum, is Chairman of this Department. 
r- Teachers Association will deliver an address The Department of Teacher Training under 
S- en “Heroes of Peace.” At this time, new the leadership of Miss Mary Gunnett, Ironton, 
es officers of the Association will be presented. Chairman, will have a meeting to discuss fu- 
Strong programs have been provided for ture plans and to elect officers. 

various departmental meetings which will con- The Department of Physical Science, H. W. 
it- vene on Friday afternoon. Lueddecke, Advance, Chairman, has arranged 
he The Department of County Superintendents a program of three sections in which “Prob- 





and Rural Schools led by Fred Cole, Chairman, 


lems With Which Science Teachers in High 
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Schools Meet Up With and Suggestions for 
Their Solution” will be discussed by Albert J. 
Weis, Central High School, Cape Girardeau; 
H. J. Mangan, of Flat River, will discuss the 
“Use of Objective and Standardized Tests in 
High School Science” and Professor A. C. Ma- 
gill, of Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, will 
deliver an address on “The Importance and 
Value of Science in High School.” 

The Department of Physical Training of 
which Louis Meyer of Gideon is Chairman, 
will be addressed by Superintendent W. H. 
Lemmel, of Flat River, on “How to Correlate 
Physical Education with Hygiene in High 
Schools.” In addition to this general session 
two other divisions of this department are 
provided for; one at which boys’ problems will 
be discussed and the other at which the girls’ 
problems are to be considered. 

The Department of Practical Arts of which 
Mrs. Irene Hazel, of Caruthersville, is Chair- 
man, has arranged a program composed of an 
address “Methods and Illustrative Materials 
for Teaching Art” by Miss Helen Bedford, 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, and an ad- 
dress by Mr. Beck of the American Crayon 
Company on “Some Newer Mediums in Art,” 
and an address by Miss Mary Kochtitzky, of 
Cape Girardeau, on “A New Field for the 
Craftsman—Occupational Therapy.” 

The Department of Agriculture of which 
Frank E, Gilleth, of Fredericktown, is Chair- 
man will be addressed by Professor John H. 
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Gehrs, Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, on 
“The Agriculture Situation” and by E. C. 
O’Neal, of Bloomfield, on “Practical Instruc- 
tion in Agriculture.” 

The Department of Home Economics under 
the leadership of Chairman Martha Jones, of 
Cape Girardeau, will be addressed by Miss Ida 
Warner, of Cape Girardeau, and by Miss Myrtle 
Seabaugh, of Cape Girardeau, on “Teaching 
Home Economics in the Junior High School.” 
Another speaker on this program is to be sup- 
plied. 

The first meeting of the convention will be 
that of the Assembly of Delegates held in 
Webster Hall at 3:00 o’clock Thursday after- 
noon. 

The superintendents and principals will hold 
a dinner at 5:45 at the Houck Field House. 
Arrangements for this dinner are in charge 
of L. H. Strunk of Teachers College. 

Primary, intermediate and upper grade 
teachers will hold their annual luncheon on 
Friday, The meeting will be in charge of 
Miss Nellie Carter and Miss Elizabeth Tal- 
bert of the Teachers College. 

On Friday the Phi Delta Kappas will hold 
a luncheon at the Hotel Idan-ha. Mr. L. B. 
Hoy is the Chairman. 

The library staff and members of the College 
faculty are arranging a display in Academic 
Hall which may be seen at any time during the 
meeting. 


CONVENTION OF THE SOUTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Joplin, October 22-24, 1931 
Officers 


Lamar 


Grove. 


President—Miles Elliff, Aurora 
First Vice-President—Hoyt Shumate, Strafford 
Second Vice-President—Miss 


Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Parker, Ozark 


Executive Committee 


Miles Elliff, Aurora, Ex-Officio; N. E. Viles, 
Neosho; Howard Butcher, Pierce City; C. 
E. Evans, Monett; E. E. Neely, Mountain 


President Miles Elliff is this year devoting 


Rene Mayer, 








SUPT. MILES ELLIFF 


most of the time of the convention to and 
placing special emphasis on the departmental 
programs. While these have been arranged by 





SUP. C. W. PARKER 
Ozark 


Aurora 


Pres. Southwest Missouri 
Teachers’ Association. 


The entire afternoon of Thursday and the 
entire forenoon of Friday will be devoted to 
departmental programs. 

Music for the various sessions will be furn- 
ished by the Joplin High School Band and 
Orchestra, and by an All District Chorus. 

A reception and ball will be a feature of the 
Friday evening program. 


The opening general program held Thursday 
evening, October 22, will be addressed by Sen- 
ator Cliff K. Titus, Superintendent H. P. Study 
of Springfield and Dr. James Ralph Jewell, 





time in the hands of the printer, 


the various chairmen, they are not at this Sec’y.-Treas., Southwest Mis- 


souri Teachers’ Association. 


Dean of the School of Vocational Education, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 

The general session on Friday afternoon will 
feature a program of music by the All District 
Orchestra. 

The evening session preceding the teachers 
reception and ball will be addressed by Dr. 
John Guy Fowlkes, Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, and music will be 
furnished by the Joplin High School Orchestra. 

The general session Saturday morning will 
feature an illustrated lecture by Dr. Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson on “Abolishing the Arctic.” 
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CONVENTION OF THE NORTHWEST MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Maryville, October 22-23, 1931 
Officers 





First 
City 


berry 











H. C. THOMAS 

Maysville 

Pres. Northwest Missouri 
Teachers’ Association. 


SUPT. 


Director. The program will consist of ad- 
dresses by the President of the Association, 
Harry Thomas; Honorable Charles A. Lee, 
State Superintendent of Schools; John L. 
Bracken, President of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and Miss Florence Hale, 
President of the N. E. A. 

The second general session will be in the 
College Auditorium at 2:45 o’clock and will 
consist of an entertainment given by the De 
Wolf Hopper Players and Singers. 

The third general session will be in the Col- 
lege Auditorium at 7:30 o’clock and will also 
consist of an entertainment by the De Wolf 
Hopper Players and Singers. 

Both the second and third general sessions 
will be paralleled by programs, the afternoon 
meeting being held in the West Library of the 
College and will consist of music by the North- 
west Missouri State Teachers College Con- 
servatory of Music under the direction of Dr. 
Charles R. Gardner and an address by T. E. 
Musselman, naturalist of Quincy, Illinois. 

The parallel meeting in the evening will be 
held in the Christian Church and will consist 
of music by the Northwest Missouri District 


President—H. C. Thomas, Maysville 
Vice-President—Jessie Murphy, 


Second Vice-President—Francis Skaith, Gower 
Third Vice-President—Mabel 


Secretary—Bert Cooper, Maryville 
Treasurer—Hubert Garrett, Maryville 
Executive Committee 
U. L. Riley, Maitland; W. H. McDonald, Tren- 
ton; Charles Myers, Maryville 
General and Departmental Programs 
The convention of the Northwest Missouri 
Teachers Association will open at 8:30 o’clock, 
October 22 in the College Auditorium with 
music by the State Teachers College Orchestra 
under the direction of Dr. Charles R. Gardner, 


Grant 


Newlon, Stan- 





BERT COOPER 
Maryville 
Northwest Missouri 
Teachers’ Association. 


Sec’y., 


High School Orchestra under the direction of 
H. O. Hickernell and Dr. Charles R. Gardner 
and an address by Miss Florence Hale, Presi- 
dent of the National Education Association. 

On Friday morning the fourth general ses- 
sion will be held in the College Auditorium 
and will feature music by the Northwest Mis- 
souri High School Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of H. O. Hickernell and Dr. Charles R. 
Gardner and an address by Dr. A. Linschied, 
President State Teachers College, Ada, Okla- 
homa, and an address by Dr. E. L. Hendricks, 
President of the State Teachers College at 
Warrensburg. 

The fifth general session will be on Friday 
afternoon and in addition to music by the 
Northwest Missouri Teachers College Orches- 
tra under the direction of Chas. R. Gardner, 
Dr. Cavanaugh, Judge of the Superior Courts, 
Chicago, will deliver an address. 


Sectional meetings will be as follows: High 
School Section, Room 205, Administration 
Building; Elementary Section, place to be 
announced; Rural Section, place to be an- 
nounced. 


CONVENTION OF THE SOUTH-CENTRAL MISSOURI TEACHERS 





ASSOCIATION 
Rolla, October 22-24, 1931 


Officers 
President—C. L. Crum, Salem 
First Vice-President—Thomas Shelton, Vienna 
Second Vice-President—C. E. Vaughn, Owens- 
ville 
Third Vice-President—A. R. Powell, Newburg 
Treasurer—B. P. Lewis, Rolla 


Executive Committee 
Miss Jessie Via, Rolla; Mrs. Jessie McCully, 
Dixon; John F. Hodge, St. James; J. H. 
Brand, Steelville 
PEAKERS of oustanding national reputa- 
tion will address the teachers at Rolla, 
October 22-24. The meeting will open 
Thursday night with an address by Dr. John 








SUPT. C. L. CRUM 
Salem A ° 
Pres. South Central Missouri Guy Foulkes, Professor of Education in the 


Teachers’ Association. [Jniversity of Wisconsin. Friday morning 
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Sec’y.-Treas. South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ 
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tion. 
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Dean J. R. Jewell, of the Oregon State Agri- 
cultural College, will speak. Mrs. Katherine 
Cook, Chief of Special Problems of Education 
of the United States Bureau of Education will 
also address the teachers in the forenoon. Dr. 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, noted Arctic explorer, 
will appear twice on the program, once Fri- 
day afternoon and again Friday night. Supt. 
Chas. A. Lee and Superintendent John L. 
Bracken, President of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, will make short ad- 
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dresses Friday afternoon, when they stop at 
Rolla on their way from the Warrensburg to 
the Cape Girardeau meetings. On Saturday 
forenoon Dr. E. G. Doudna, Editor of the Wis- 
consin Parent-Teacher, will be the_ principal 
speaker. Music by bands, orchestras and other 
special numbers will adorn the program. A 
special feature picture at the new modern 
Rollamo Theater will serve to add “spice” to 
the discussions of modern educational sub- 
jects. 


The Contributions of Scientific Investigations To The 


Teaching of 


By Frank 


HAVE INTERPRETED the title of 

this address to refer not merely to 

present-day debatable issues in the 
teaching of handwriting, but also to those 
fundamental practices which are now 
generally accepted. This interpretation 
will lead us to consider topics which may 
seem hardly necessary to review. Why 
should we seek to establish by reference 
to scientifie investigations those methods 
of teaching which everybody agrees are 
the best? The answer to this question is 
to be found in the history of the changes 
in methods not only in handwriting, but 
also in other subjects of instruction. Time 
and again established methods have been 
overturned because some new scientific 
investigation appeared to show that they 
lacked scientific justification. In some 
eases the abandonment of the old method 
has not been justified by consideration 
of all of the scientific evidence. It has 
been given up because we have consid- 
ered only the evidence of newer investi- 
gations and have left out of account the 
equally valid older studies. The deter- 
mination of the best method of teaching 
is often a complicated affair, necessitat- 
ing that we take account of a variety of 
types of evidence, because one line of 
evidence may seem to indicate the de- 
sirability of one method and another line 
of another method. The procedure which 
we finally adopt after considering all the 
evidence may seem like a compromise. It 
would be a more correct description to 
eall it a delicate balancing of the im- 
portance of various factors, as these fac- 
tors are revealed by scientific investiga- 
tion. In order that we shall not lose 
sight of any of the important factors, 


Handwritiug 


N. Freeman. 


therefore, it is necessary that we keep in 
mind all the scientific evidence, the old 
as well as the new. 

It may be in place to preface the dis- 
eussion of the methods of teaching, which 
occupies the main body of this paper, by 
a brief reference to the question of the 
value of handwriting in the curriculum. 
Studies of the use of handwriting in busi- 
ness and private life made by Koos, Hous- 
ton and the writer several years ago, in- 
dicate that handwriting is widely used, 
and that it is possible to set up standards 
of attainment to be applied in business 
and in the writing of private individuals. 
The standards for ordinary, everyday use 
need not be so high as that for use in 
business. The standard for people in 
general has been set at about sixty on 
the Ayres Seale. In. setting up such a 
standard handwriting is regarded as a 
practical means of communication and not 
as an art. Standards of perfection have 
been generally given up in favor of a 
common sense standard which will meet 
the test of everyday use. 


Evidence of Increase in Handwriting 


Some teachers and some pupils are now 
asking whether even this standard does 
not demand a degree of ability in hand- 
writing which is no longer demanded by 
modern conditions of life or which will 
no longer be demanded in the near future 
We sometimes hear it said that hand- 
writing is rapidly vanishing from use not 
only in business, but in private life, and 
that it is being replaced by the type- 
writer, the telephone, the dictating ma- 
chine and other modern inventions. It 
is worth while to inquire, therefore, 
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whether there is any evidence regarding 
the increase or decrease in the use of 
handwriting. If the sale of materials 
used in writing is any indication, the 
amount of writing has steadily increased 
during the past fifteen years. The value 
of the fountain pens manufactured in a 
year increased from $6,865,000 in 1914 to 
$24,036,000 in 1925. At the last report 
the increase is continuing. The value of 
fountain pens and pen points sold in 1929 
was $27,838,000, an increase of 32.3% 
over the value of the product in 1927. A 
similar increase has taken place in the 
sale of lead pencils. The value of the 
products in 1914 was $8,328,000 and in 
1925, $25,051,000. In 1929 the value of 
the products produced by makers of lead 
penciis and mechanical pencils was $23,- 
549,000, an increase of 13% over 1927. 
In both comparisons the figures for 1925 
and for 1927 were taken from different 
reports, and they are evidently not com- 
parable. The value of pencil leads alone 
sold separately was $1,774,000. It is evi- 
dent that we, as a nation, have not yet 
ceased to write. The teaching of hand- 
writing is, therefore, still a problem which 
merits our serious consideration. 


The Problem of Posture 


The first problem relates to the posture 
which the pupil assumes in writing, the 
position of the arms and paper and the 
method of pen holding. No radical changes 
in these matters have been indicated as 
desirable by recent investigations, but 
certain forms of handwriting which are 
being introduced into the schools tend 
somewhat to run counter to the estab- 
lished practice in these matters. I refer 
particularly to manuscript writing. The 
teacher of manuscript writing commonly 
pays less attention to matters of posture 
and position than do the teachers of cur- 
sive writing. 

The scientific evidence which bears up- 
on posture is first of all physiological and 
medical in character. In order to prevent 


eurvature of the spine, as reported by 
3urgerstein and Netolitzky, it is neces- 
sary that the pupil face the desk squarely 
and rest both forearms in a similar posi- 
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tion upon it. Upon this point there is no 
disagreement. On the next point, how- 
ever, authorities differ. One group ad- 
vises that the paper be placed squarely in 
front of the writer and that he write 
vertically. The reason for this advice is 
that when the paper is tilted it is ob- 
served that pupils commonly turn their 
heads in order to bring their eyes parallel 
to the line of writing. It has been denied 
that this tendency exists and it has been 
asserted that pupils may be trained to 
keep their heads straight even if the 
paper is tilted. The weight of evidence 
indicates, however, that tilting the paper 
does cause the pupil to turn his head, al- 
though the tendency to do so may be 
largely counteracted by suitable training. 
This consideration led to the adoption of 
vertical writing in the nineties. 

The advocates of vertical writing, how- 
ever, overlooked another important fac- 
tor. When the paper is placed square 
with the desk the movement becomes 
eramped and the hand cannot swing eas- 
ily from the beginning to the end of the 
line. This made vertical writing awk- 
ward and probably somewhat slower than 
slanting writing. The consideration of 
ease of movement was finally adjudged 
to be more important than the prevention 
of the slight turning of the head which 
is attendant upon sloping writing. On 
this ground vertical writing was given up. 


‘The same consideration furnishes an argu- 


ment against the use of vertical manu- 
script writing, which is the form taught 
by some teachers. 

Very little scientific evidence exists on 
the matter of pen holding, but what evi- 
dence we have indicates that certain gen- 
eral rules may be laid down. It is not 
necessary that all pupils should hold their 
hands in exactly the same fashion, and it 
is not necessary that they shall conform to 
the extremely rigid rules which have 
sometimes been laid down. The wrist, 
for example, need not be held in a level 
position, but it should not be turned so 
far over toward the right that the side 
of the hand rests on the paper. The pen 
holder need not point to the lobe of the 
right ear, but it is better not to allow it 
to rest in the hollow between the thumb 
and the index finger. The first finger 
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need not rest on the pen holder any speci- 
fied distance below the thumb, but it 
should not be drawn up above the thumb. 
These and other specifications have been 
derived from a comparison of the manner 
of pen holding of good writers and poor 
writers. It is not a matter of indiffer- 
ence how one holds the pen, as some be- 
lieve who neglect all instruction in 
method. Matters of form in the perform- 
ance of an act of skill are as important 
in handwriting as they are in playing golf 
or tennis, in writing on the typewriter, 
or in playing a musical instrument; but 
there is no one exact method which must 
be taught all individuals in spite of vari- 
ations in the structure of their bodies or 
in their natural mode of activitv. Most 
teachers are pursuing a more liberal pol- 
icy in this regard than was common fif- 
teen or twenty years ago. 


The Problem of Movement 


A more liberal policy is also creeping 
into the teaching of movement in hand- 
writing. This more liberal policy is justi- 
fied by the scientific evidence. When 
vertical writing, which had been advo- 
eated by students of school hygiene, went 
out of vogue, the teaching of handwriting 
fell into the hands of a group of super- 
visors and teachers who advocated and 
taught a rigid type of arm movement 
style. Their practical experience in 
teaching adults in business colleges led 
them to have faith in this method and 
they used it without modification in all 
grades of the school. When the first 
records of the actual movement used by 
adults were made by Judd with his hand 
tracer he discovered that adults com- 
monly used a certain amount of finger 
movement and that there was consider- 
able variation in the amount of finger 
and arm movement which they used, this 
discovery made little impression upon 
the practice writing supervisors. Judd’s 
early experiments were followed by an 
analysis of the writing movement of both 
children and adults made by a modifica- 
tion of Judd’s writing tracer and by the 
motion picture method. This analysis 
shows, first, that even persons who have 
been trained strictly in arm movement 
writing throughout their elementary 


school eareers do not, in most cases, use 








an exclusive arm movement. Various in- 
dividuals so trained use different degrees 
of arm movement ranging from nearly 
one hundred per cent down to nearly zero. 
It is shown, in the second place, that 
young children use almost no arm move- 
ment in their ordinary writing and that 
it is only as they progress toward the 
upper grades that they approach a suffi- 
cient mastery of the method to form the 
letters with the arm alone. Children in 
the primary grades fail almost entirely 
to develop the muscular movement. They 
may use it to a limited extent in formal 
exercises but they fail to achieve it in 
writing connected material. This may be 
due to the fact that the muscular or arm 
movement with rest is a difficult one to 
make and also to the undeveloped char- 
acter of the muscle pads on the forearms 
of young children. In the third place, it 
was discovered by making a comparison 
of the character of the movement of good 
and poor writers that good writers do not 
by any means employ the arm movement 
exclusively and poor writers are not con- 
fined to those who use the finger move- 
ment. In fact, if we compare pupils who 
have been trained in a similar way there 
is not much relation between the amount 
of muscular movement which they use 
and the quality of their writing. 

These conclusions from scientific ex- 
periments seem to contradict the eonelu- 
sions which are drawn from ordinarv 
observation. Pupils who are trained in 
the so-called muscular inovement method 
do often develop a high degree of skill, 
and on the whole these methods appear in 
the past to have been more successful 
than competing methods in developing 
good handwriting. The explanation of 
this fact seems to lie in the circumstance 
that these muscular movement methods 
include other important features which 
have been shown bv experimental an- 
alysis to be favorable to good writing. It 
has been shown by a comparison of good 
and poor writers, for example. that the 
writer who moves his hand smoothly 
across the page while he is forming letters 
instead of hitching it along as the finger 
movement writers is likely to do, gets 
better results than the one who does not. 
Now muscular movement writing does in- 
cidentally secure a smooth passage of the 
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hand across the page. This, therefore, is 
probably an important reason of its suc- 
cess. In the second place, good writing 
has been shown to be more rhythmical 
than poor writing. West shows, for ex- 
ample, that the good writer will make 
each of a succession of ovals in more near- 
ly the same length of time than the poor 
writer and he will speed up and slow 
down on each oval at the same rate. It 
has been shown by a number of investi- 
gators that the writing of an older per- 
son is more rhythmical than that of a 
child. Rhythm in writing is not so reg- 
ular that every letter or every stroke is 
make in exactly the same time as are 
other letters or strokes; but the succes- 
sive units of the movement, be they let- 
ters or strokes, tend to be made in some- 
what the same periods of time. The de- 
velopment of rhythm is one of the eardi- 
nal aims of muscular movement writing. 
In fact, this style of writing tends to 
overdo the element of rhythm and in 
order to produce rhythm tends to over- 
emphasize the use of formal exercises. 
However, the development of rhythmic 
writing must be put down in general to 
the eredit of the muscular movement 
system. 


Conserve Good Features 


The problem of applying the results of 
scientific study becomes, then, one of con- 
serving the good features of the muscular 
movement system, features which have 
been shown by experiments to be char- 
acteristic of superior writing, and to 
avoid its extravagances. The fluent 
sideward movements of the hand across 
the page may be developed by special ex- 
ercises, and rhythm may be developed in 
part by a sparing use of formal drills, 
such as the oval and push and pull drills, 
and also by a limited practice in writing 
letters and words to a count, either a de- 
seriptive or a numerical count. The ad- 
vantages of the arm movement can be se- 
cured without insisting upon an exclusive 
arm movement. The so-called combined 
movement in which the fingers and the 
hand and arm work together gives fluency 
and freedom, and at the same time takes 
advantage of the delicate adjustment of 
the fingers in forming the letters. 


Mental and Physical Aspects 


The next major finding of scientific in- 
vestigation relates to the mental and 
physical development of the child and of 
the adjustments in methods of teaching 
writing which are necessary to suit them 
to this development. To require the 
young child to practice exercises which 
demand the skill of an adult is one of 
the worst forms of violation of the prin- 
ciple that the demands we made on the 
child should be suited to his: capacity and 
stage of development. The studies of 
Bryan and Gilbert, among others, show 
that the six year old child possesses only 
about sixty-five per cent of the ability to 
make skilled movements which, is pos- 
sessed by the sixteen year old youth. 
Skill in this case is represented by rapid- 
ity of movement. These findings have 
been confirmed by other tests of skill of 
movement, as well as by the curve of 
progress in handwriting as measured by 
standard tests. The young child is de- 
ficient in rapidity, accuracy and steadi- 
ness of movement, and in addition, of 
eourse, is unfamiliar with the forms of 
the letters which he is asked to repro- 
duce. This relatively low degree of abil- 
ity makes handwriting a difficult form 
of skill for the child to attain, so diffi- 
eult, in fact, that some educators have 
thought it necessary to defer it until the 
second or third grade. An added handi- 
eap to the development of skill is the 
fact, which is revealed by a number of 
lines of investigation, that the primary 
child is more concerned with meanings 
than with skills. It is difficult for the 
young child to see the value or the neces- 
sity of accuracy or rapidity of perform- 
ance. 

These considerations have led to an 
emphasis on meaning in the primary 
grades and to a postponement of the em- 
phasis on skilled performance until the 
intermediate grades. In the primary 
grades, therefore, it is becoming the com- 
mon practice to reduce formal drill al- 
most to the vanishing point, to give the 
child real words and sentences to write 
from the outset or after a few prelim- 
inary exercises which take the form of 
play, to use the blackboard very largely 
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the first year and to have the first writ- 
ing on the paper done large and with a 
soft pencil or crayon. All these features 
reduce the difficulty of writing for the 
beginner and make it unnecessary to 
adopt the extreme measure of deferring it 
until the third or fourth grade. It is 
not asserted that each one of these forms 
of adjustment have been justified by 
direct experimental comparison with 
other methods. However, they seem to 
follow quite naturally from the facts 
which have been established by scientific 
experiments, and they have all proved 
themselves to be workable in practice. 
Further experimentation may show that 
some other form of procedure may best 
meet the needs of the child at various 
stages of development. One such vari- 
ation in method of which I shall speak 
in a moment is the use of manuscript 
writing in the first grade or two. It is 
probable that the forms of advantageous 
adjustment to the stages of development 
of the child have not yet been exhausted. 
Lefthandness 

The traditional procedure in teaching 
handwriting has come into conflict with 
the views of psychologists and physiol- 
ogists at another point. The traditional 
practice among writing supervisors of 
the older school has been to compel, or at 
least to strongly urge all children to 
write with their right hand. On the othér 
hand, psychologists and _ physiologists 
commonly hold that about five per cent 
of persons are decidedly left handed. 
Certain types of evidence have been pre- 
sented, moreover, to indicate that when 
a strongly left-handed child is taught to 
write with his right hand his nervous 
balance is disturbed and he is likely to 
develop stuttering or some other disorder 
of speech. 

The advantage of writing with the 
right hand is pronounced enough to yield 
a strong argument for inducing the left- 
handed child to change over. It is true 
that a person may learn to write satis- 
factorily with the left hand; but the con- 
ditions of writing are not so favorable 
to the use of the left hand as of the right 
hand. The most natural direction of the 
main strokes of the letters is toward the 
body. In writing with the right hand 
the stroke made in this direction pro- 
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duces a letter of the conventional slope. 
If one writes with the left hand and tilts 
the paper in the opposite direction to that 
to which the right-handed writer uses, a 
downward stroke in the conventional 
direction is about parallel to the front 
edge of the desk. It is, of course, pos- 
sible for the left-handed writer to employ 
a backhand stroke, and this is probably 
more convenient for him than the ordi- 
nary forward stroke. If he uses this 
slope, however, it requires a variation 
from the common procedure and such 
variations introduce a complication into 
teaching. The difficulty of making ad- 
justment to the left-handed writer is 
shown by the fact that teachers fre- 
quently fail even to get the left-handed 
child to tilt his paper in the opposite 
direction to that of the right-handed 
writer. The result is that most left-handed 
writers develop a very awkward position. 
Against these reasons for changing over 
the psychologists and physiologists have 
presented the results of investigations to 
show that changing over is in some cases 
a proceeding fraught with danger to the 
child. Some years ago, for example, 
Ballard presented statistics to show that 
there is a larger percentage of speech de- 
feetives among left-handed children who 
write with their right hand than among 
children who use the preferred hand. 
Again, Orton and Travis have presented 
statistics to prove that a large percentage 
of stutterers who write with their right 
hand show by the results of tests that 
they are naturally left handed or at least 
ambidexterous. Dearborn has described 
children who have difficulty in reading 
as being either ambidexterous or left- 
handed children and having been taught 
to write with their right hand. Left 
handedness and right handedness have 
been connected by some psychologists 
with left eyedness and right eyedness. 
The alleged harm from causing a left- 
handed child to write with his right hand 
is explained as due to the arrangement 
of the brain centers for speech and for 
hand movement. It is well known that 
in general movements of the right side 
of the body are controlled by centers in 
the left side of the brain and vice versa. 
The fibers connecting the motor centers 
in the brain with the muscles cross over 
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at the base of the brain. In the case of 
organs like the lips, tongue and vocal 
cords, which are used in speech, such an 
arrangement is impossible. Since these 
organs are located in the center of the 
body and act as units they must be con- 
trolled by one center and not by two. 
The center for the control of the speech 
organ is usually in the left hemisphere 
of the brain. In the case of a left-handed 
person it is said to be in the right hemi- 
sphere. When the speech organs are con- 
trolled by the centers in either the left 
or the right hemispheres exclusively the 
movements of speech are carried on with- 
out difficulty. When, however, the left- 
handed child is taught to write with his 
right hand the practice stimulates the ac- 
tivity of the speech center in the left 
hemisphere, because of its close associa- 
tion with the writing center. <A center 
for speech then develops in both hemi- 
spheres and impulses for the control of 
speech are then set up from both centers. 
This results in a conflict of impulses and 
an incoordination of movement. This in 
brief outline is the theory which is offered 
to explain the alleged bad consequences 

Unfortunately for the theory some in- 
vestigations have failed to discover bad 
consequences from changing over. In a 
detailed study of five hundred children 
by means of speech tests and handedness 
tests, Ojemann failed to find any higher 
percentage of speech defectives among 
children who had been changed over 
than among children who were naturally 
right handed. Furthermore, he failed to 
find a higher percentage of children who 
were changed over among speech defec- 
tives than among children of entirely 
normal speech. The evidence is, there- 
fore, conflicting. ; 

It is clear that we need further ex- 
perimental analysis to show why chang- 
ing over from the preferred to the un- 
preferred hand sometimes seems to be 
connected with nervous disturbances and 
with speech defects, whereas in many 
other eases the change can be made with- 
out any noticeable evil consequence. In 
this further analysis we ought to take into 
account both the advantages of using the 
right hand and the possible harm which 
may result from changing the child over. 


The best policy in the light of our pres- 
ent incomplete knowledge seems to be to 
teach the child to write with his right 
hand unless he is so strongly left-handed 
or prefers the left hand. with such energy 
and persistance that he resists the change 
energetically. If a change is made, the 
child should be watched carefully to see 
whether he shows any symptoms of 
nervousness or speech disturbance. If the 
child has used his left hand for three or 
four years it is doubtful whether he 
should be urged to change to the right 
hand. 


The Matter of Style 


The final problem I shall present relates 
to the style of writing. Since the inven- 
tion of printing, when handwriting be- 
came a means of communication more 
than a means of producing books and 
permanent records, the so-called cursive 
Style of writing has prevailed. This style 
of writing has undergone a gradual de- 
velopment, the last stages of which are 
within the memory of present-day edu- 
eators. This development has finally pro- 
duced the modern business style which 
combines fluency and ease of production 
with a sufficient legibility and beauty to 
meet the practical demands of everyday 
life. In teaching this style of writing 
certain modifications, particularly in size, 
have been made to render it easily learned 
by the child in the primary grades. 

Within the last fifteen years we have 
witnessed a revival of the style of writ- 
ing used before the age of printing, com- 
monly called manuscript writing. Be- 
eause the return to this style of writing 
runs contrary to what appears to be a 
natural evolution in form, it would seem 
to require special justification. Several 
considerations are urged in its favor, some 
supported by scientific evidence and 
some without such evidence. 


In the first place, manuscript writing 
is said to be more beautiful than cursive 
writing and to give the child pleasure 
because of its beauty. This argument 
seems to have weight, but it would re- 
move handwriting from the realm of prac- 
tical utility and make it a form of art. 
Lettering or manuscript writing probably 
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does have a place in art training. To 
be adopted as a form of handwriting, how- 
ever, it must have other values. 

The second and more practical argu- 
ment in favor of manuscript writing is 
that it is more legible than cursive writ- 
ing. A study by Miss Turner indicates 
that this is the case, at least in the ele- 
mentary grades. Legibility, however, 
has to be considered in its relation to 
rapidity and ease of performance. If 
manuscript writing is written as rapid- 
ly as cursive writing its legibility may 
not be much greater. This question has 
to be considered not only with reference 
to the speed of writing which is em- 
ployed by elementary school children, but 
also with reference to the speed which is 
commonly employed by adults. Kim- 
mins has shown that elementary school 
children write manuscript writing about 
as rapidly as cursive writing, but W. H. 
Gray has shown that adults who employ 
both styles of writing write the cursive 
writing considerably faster than manu- 
script writing. Gray has shown, further- 
more, by a motion picture analysis of the 
two styles of writing, that the movements 
which are employed are quite different 
from each other. Manuscript writing is 
naturally produced by a rather slow 
drawing movement. Cursive writing is 
naturally produced by a more rapid 
swinging movement. Cursive writing, 
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therefore, seems to be a more suitable 
style for everyday adult writing. 

On the other hand, preliminary re- 
sults from an experiment in the Univer- 
sity Elementary School suggest that 
manuscript writing is probably the more 
easily learned by children in the first 
grade. The experiment also indicates 
that it is possible to change over by 
gradual stages from the manuscript to 
the cursive writing in the second grade. 
The final result of learning manuscript 
writing in the first grade and then chang- 
ing over will have to be measured by ex- 
amining the writing in the upper grades 
of the children who have begun with 
manuscript writing. This follow-up study 
has not yet been completed. A prelimi- 
nary examination, however, indicates that 
the use of manuscript writing in the first 
grade may produce a somewhat more 
clear-cut recognition of letter forms and 
eare in forming the letters than is char- 
acteristic of children who have used the 
cursive style from the outset. A final 
eonclusion on this matter, will have to 
await further experimentation. In the 
meantime, I think we should regard 
manuscript writing as in the experimental 
stage and should await abundant proof 
of its superiority before completely aban- 
doning the style of writing which has 
evolved through centuries of practical 
use. 





Physiology Verse 


Where can a man buy a cap for his knee, 
Or a key to the lock of his hair? 

Can his eyes be called an academy 
Because there are pupils there? 


In the crown of his head what gems are found? 
Who travels the bridge of his nose? 
Can he use, when shingling the roof of his 


mouth 


The nails on the ends of his toes? 


Can the crook of his elbow be sent to jail? 
If so, what did he do? 
How does he sharpen his shoulder blades? 


I’ll be hanged if I know. 


Do you? 


Can he sit in the shade of the palm of his hand? 
Or beat on the drum of his ear? 
Does the calf of his leg eat the corns on his 


toes? 


If so, why not grow corns on the ear? 





—C. C. P. 
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QUARTERLY EXAMINATIONS 
It is highly desirable to give tests in all 
subjects outlined in the Courses of Study for 
Elementary Schools, particularly for those 
subjects outlined for A and B classes in the 


rural schools. Much interest has been shown 

in the subjects, music, art and elementary 

science. Because of a lack of funds for print- 
ing, the State Department of Education is un- 
able to print examinations in these subjects 
this year although questions in the usual sub- 
jects will be sent out as during the past two 
years. SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY will as- 
sist in supplying these questions’ by print- 
ing them each quarter. Thus each teacher 
who is a miember of the State Teachers As- 
sociation will have a copy for use in her 
schools. 

Elementary Science—A Class. 

Suggested time: 25 Minutes. 

A. Some of the following statements are true, 
some are false. Write true before those 
which are true and false before those which 
are false. 

1. Science is defined as knowledge of any 
given subject properly arranged and 
classified. 

2. All subjects are sciences of one kind 
or another. 

3. It is sometimes possible to use scien- 
tific principles in getting lessons other 
than in your science. 

4. The moon revolves around the sun from 
east to west. 

5. Simple experiments should not be per- 
formed until you know what the re- 
sult should be. 

In making observations it is not neces- 

sary to record any of your findings. 

The solar system includes the sun, the 

planets and their satalites. 

The sun is over a million miles in di- 

ameter. 

The sun is approximately one hundred 

times as large as the earth. 

10. Sun-spots have been known to disturb 

the compass needle, radio and tele- 

graph messages. 


? FP Sf Pf 





12. 





The brightness of the sun’s surface is 
due to shining clouds of metallic vapors. 
The planets are all perfectly spherical 
in shape. 

All the planets revolve around the sun 
each year. 

No one on the earth has even seen the 
other side of the moon. 

The moon revolves around the earth. 
The moon is a heated body. 

The moon has an atmosphere like that 
of the earth. 

The earth’s gravity is the chief cause 
of tides. 

The constellations were named before 
the time of written history. 

A light year is the distance light trav- 
els in a year. 


. The Pointers by which Polaris is lo- 


cated are at the end of the handle of 
the Big Dipper. 

The surface of the earth has never 
changed. 

The wearing away of the land is called 
erosion. 

One of the ways to measure the age 
of the earth is by the marks left by 
glaciers. 

The moon is a little larger than the 
earth. 


. There are several answers suggested for 


the following questions: Select the correct 
answer and place a line under it. 


26. The first rocks found on the earth were: 


27. 


a. igneous; b. sedimentary; c. meta- 


morphic. 

It is believed that at one time glaciers 
covered the northeastern part of the 
United States because: a. the climate 
there is colder; b. many rocks are 
scratched in ways that cannot be ex- 
plained otherwise; c. a glacier breaks 
off part of the rock over which it 
travels. 

The Great Lakes were formed by: a. 
volcanoes; b. the earth’s crust sinking; 
c. the action of glaciers. 









29. We know that parts of the earth’s sur- 
face move up and down because: a. 
there are many hills and valleys; b. 
we are still discovering new mountain 
peaks; c. rocks formed under water are 
now far above sea level. 

30. Some of the soil in this state, north 
of the Missouri River was formed by: 
a. the deposits of a great ice sheet; 
b. the action of a volcano; c. the action 
of the wind. 

C. Complete the following statements with the 
proper word, words or numbers: : 
31. The steps needed in following a scien- 

tific procedure are (1) ---------------- 


32. The earth is approximately ---------- 
miles from the sun. 

33. The sun is in the ---------------- of 
our solar system. 

34. It is from the sun that we get our 
ee ; so necessary for the 
growth of animal and plant life. 

35. The names of five planets are (1)---- 


36. The planet closest to the sun is ------ 
9 


37. The planet farthest from the sun is 
9 


38. The Milky Way is made up of many 
39. The scientist who discovered the law 
of gravity was ----~----.-.....------, 
40. The earth, in comparison with the other 
planets is ------------------------ in 
size. 
KEY A—ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


A.—1. True; 2. False; 3. True; 4. False; 5. False; 6. 
False; 7. True; 8. False; 9. False; 10. True; 11. 
True; 12. False; 13. False; 14. True; 15. True; 
16. False; 17. False; 18. False; 19. True; 20. True; 
21. False; 22. False; 23. True; 24. True; 25. False. 

B.—26. a. igneous. 27. c. a glacier breaks off part of the 
rock over which it travels. 28. c. the action of 
glaciers. 29. c. rocks formed under water are now 
far above sea level. 30. a. the deposits of a great 
ice sheet. 

C.—31. (1) wonder or curiosity (2) observation (3) com- 
parison (4) organization or conclusion (5) veri- 
fication. 32. 93 million. 33. middle or center. 34. 
heat and light. 35. any five of these: Mercury, 
Mars, Venus. Earth, Uranus, Neptune, Saturn, 
Jupiter. 36. Mercury. 37. Neptune. 38. stars. 39. 
Sir Isaac Newton. 40. fourth. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE—B CLASS 


Suggested time: 20 minutes. 

A. Some of the following statements are true, 
others are not true. Before those state- 
ments which are true, place the letter T; 
before those which are not true, place the 
letter F. 

1. Ground birds stay on their nests in 
ease of danger. 

2. Night hawks often nest in cities on 
roofs of high buildings. 

3. Night hawks are never seen before 
dark. 

4. The whipporwill belongs to the same 

family of birds as the nighthawk. 
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5. Purple martins live in colonies. 

6. Purple martins usually build their 
homes in the crouch of a tree. 

7. Bird travelers are regular, arriving on 
almost the same day of the month, year 
after year. 

8. Birds migrate south for the purpose of 
nesting. 

9. A sun flower is a large flower head 
made up of many simple flowers. 

10. Insects carry pollen from one flower 
to another. 

11. A cabbage plant completes its life 
story in one year. 

12. Parsnips are not injured by freezing. 

13. The dahlia is a simple flower. 

14. The sycamore tree may be distin- 
guished from other large trees by the 
dappled whiteness of the bark. 

15. The tomato worm.spins a cocoon. 

16. Dragon flies do not fly unless the sun 
is shining. 

17. The tomato worm is injurious to the 
farmer. 

18. All insects have six legs. 

19. The mantis belongs to the grass hopper 
family. 

20. Beetles are more beneficial than harm- 
ful to the farmer. 


B. Underline the word (or group of words) 
within parenthesis which will make the 
statement correct. 

21. The dragon fly eats (leaves, insects, 
vegetable matter) in the soil. 

22. Night hawks were called (night birds, 
goat suckers, whipporwills, shepherd’s 
staff, chuch-will’s-widow). 

23. Seeds cannot grow unless the pollen 
falls upon the (flower, pistil, stamen). 

24. Flowers composed of many little flow- 
ers are called (simple, complex, com- 
posite). 

25. The wood of the sycamore is (soft and 
pliable, hard to split, brittle). 

Underline the two which are correct. 

26. The king bird is helpful to the farmer 
because it (drives away crows and 
hawks, feeds on mice and rats, sends 
out a warning cry when hawks and 
buzzards appear, devours large num- 
bers of insects). 

27. On the last day of September the sun 
rises (earlier, later, the same time) 
than on the first day of September. 


C. Fill in the blanks with the word (or words) 
which makes a correct statement. 
28. An annual is a plant that is grown 
eae each 
29. The sycamore thrives best in --------- 
soil and is common along ----------. 
30. A young dragon fly is called a --------. 
D. Following is a list of common wild flowers. 
Place the word Fall before those which are 
found in the fall. Write the letter X before 
those not found in the fall. 


a ee golden rod; 32. -------- black- 
eyed susan; 33. ..------- wild rose; 34. 
wcedwoce blood root; 35. -------- aster. 
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36-40. 


Different parts of plants are used for 


food. After each vegetable write 
the name of the part which is used 
for food. 
EES a Ee ees are ter ees 
tT IS. ctinicienginnintickemeatingeetndinn 
TE, GERD ecccwocceece sc esencnesencwccen 
i, IE Stntensaccenincenaniheinirs diusertesennire tote cientnennes 
le MID sithsce retirees sentewdnenein 


KEY B—ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

At, F238. Ts & Fi 4. Fs & FT: & Fi t TF: @ He 
S Se dh Be 8. Pe Se. Ps Mu, Ss MB Hs 
MB. Fs 19 T3226. Ts: OO Fs. &.. ¥. 

B.—21. insects ; 22. goatsuckers ; 23. p.stil ; 24. composite ; 
25. hard to split; 26. drives away crows, hawks and 
devours insects; 27. later. 

C.-—28. seed, year; 29. moist, streams; 30. nymph. 

D.—31. Fall; 32. Fall ; 83. X; 34. X; 35. Fall ; 36. root ; 
37. stem; 38. leaves ; 39. seed ; 40. fruit. 


ART—A and B Classes 


Suggested Time: 15 Minutes. 
A. Name the three primary colors. 
ea SaaS neem 


1. 
B. Name the three secondary colors. 
4, cencaccccne §. ~...2----ee 6. 
C. Name two pictures you have studied this 
quarter and the general theme of each pic- 
ture. 


Name of picture 
D, dccwecceenescesues 1D, <nsncdcnnccceeqne 
D. Some of the following statements are true, 
others are not true. Before those state- 
ments which are true write the letter T; 
before those which are false write the let- 

ter F. 

11. In making letters of the alphabet, one 
should make all of them exactly the 
same width. 

12. Purple is made by combining red and 
green. 

13. Orange is made by combining red and 
yellow. 

14. In arranging work on a page, a margin 
should be left on each edge. The mar- 
gin at the bottom should be slightly 
wider than that on the sides and at the 
top. 

15. Posters should be so made that one can 
read them or understand their mean- 
ing at a glance. 

16. It is unnecessary to pay attention to 
combination of colors or design on a 
poster for it will be destroyed in a 
very short time. 

17. The same style of lettering would be 
used in advertising coal and in adver- 
tising the sale of some beautiful art 
prints. 

18. One should not paste paper cuttings on 
windows, for they are usually not ar- 
tistic and often interfere with the light- 
ing of the room. 


19. You are practicing art if you keep your 
desk neat and arranged in an orderly 
manner. 

20. In drawing any object it is desirable to 
get the proportions of the figure and 
the big, general lines of action first. 

KEY A & B—ART. 
A.—1. Red; 2. blue; 3. yellow (order of naming may 
be different). 
B.—4. Orange; 5. Green; 6. Purple (violet). 
C.—7-10. Count one point each for the name of the 
pictures studied and for a correct statement of the 


general theme of the picture. 
D.—11. F; 12. F; 18. T; 14. T; 15. T; 16. F; 17. F; 
18. Ts 16. Ts @. F. 


MUSIC—A & B Class. 
Suggested Time: 20 Minutes. 


A. Some of the following statements are true, 
others are not true. Before those state- 
ments which are true write the letter T; 
before those which are false write the let- 
ter F 
1. March music is slow and rocking. 

2. The violin is the largest instrument in 
the string family. 

3. The violin is the most important in- 
strument in the orchestra. 

4. The waltz is easily recognized by its 
gliding motion. 

5. Sempre Fideles is the name of a waltz 
selection. 

B. Underline the word (or group of words) 
within parentheses which make the state- 
ment correct. 

6. American Patrol is a (toy march, wed- 
ding march, military march). 

7. Waltzes are usually written in }, 7, } 
time. 

8. The violin compares with the (alto, 
tenor, soprano) voice. 

9. In the song, Fiddle-dee-dee, the first 
phrase is heard, (2, 5, 1) times. 

10. In the music “Of a Tailor and a Bear,” 
the tailor plays a (violin, cornet, flute). 

C. Listen to the following records. Underline 
the word describing the type of rhythm 
you hear. 

11. waltz—march—gavotte; 12. waltz— 
lullaby—minuet; 13. waltz—mazurka 
—march; 14. march—minuet—gavotte; 

15. waltz—lullably—march. 

Listen to the following records. Underline 
the name of the most prominent instrument 
you hear. 

16. clarinet, violin, cornet; 17. violin, oboe, 

bass viol. 

Listen to the following pieces. 
the words the music describes. 

18. horses, a dance, marching soldiers. 

19. birds singing, a storm, a _ spinning 
wheel, a cricket. 

20. a May-pole dance, life on the farm, a 
carnival, 


Underline 
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The new WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia assists the 
teacher and pupils in finding the information required 


in the new Missouri COURSE OF STUDY. 


Published at the request of County Superintendents who desire their teachers to have 
the help that this outline furnishes. 

















AGRICULTURE 


By a study of the topics listed below a complete review of pratically every division 
of Agriculture is supplied. Numbers refer to pages in World Book Encyclopedia. 
Agriculture, main article, 93-104 
Outline and Questions, 192-03 
Related Subjects, 243 references, 101-04 
The basic Industry, outline, 7991-8007 
The Adams Family Proves the Value of Agriculture, 92 


CORN 
UNIT I 
Selecting the Land for Corn, 1683 
Types of soil, 6676-78, 7992 
Clay, 1458 
Loam, 4068 
Sand, 6361 
Loess, 4086-87 
Humus, 3287 
Scientific management of soil, 94 
Fertility, 2398-2401, 7992 
Manure, 4272-73 
Phosphates, 5574, 2400 
Drainage, 2020-21, 7992 
Rotation of crops, 6213-14, 7992 
UNIT II 
Selecting a Variety of Corn 
Varieties, characteristics, 1682-83, 8000 
Insect pests, 1864, 7994-95 
Chinch Bug, 1401 
Corn Borer, 1691-92 
Corn Earworm, 1692 
Smut, 6656 
UNIT III 
Testing the Seed Corn 
Seed Testing, 6481, 8000 
Germination, 2789-90, 7996 
Percentage, 1683 
Improvement in plant husbandry, 96 
UNIT IV 
Preparing the Land for Planting 
Culture, 1683, 8000 
Use of improved implements, 94 
Plow, 5659-62 
Tractor, 7232 
UNIT V 
Planting Corn 
Check rowing, distance betwen hills, 1683 
Listing, 1683 
UNIT VI 
Cultivating the Corn 
Cultivation to check weeds, 1683, 8000 
Number of cultivations, 1683 
Use of improved implements, 94 
Weeds. 7699-7700, 7993 
UNIT VII 
Selection and Storing of Seed Corn 


The Government issues Bulletins which sup- 
ply this information in details. These are 


available to teachers and pupils, 


UNIT I 
Selecting the Site of the Orchard 





UNIT VIII 
Harvesting the Corn 
Different ways of harvesting, 1684 
Methods of shocking, 1684 
Stock harvesters, (Hog-down), 1684 
Time of harvesting, 1683 
Silo and silage, 6611-13 
Capacity of a crib in bu., 1780 
UNIT IX 


Exhibiting Corn at a Fair or Show 
Boys Corn Clubs, 1688-91 
UNIT X 


Marketing Corn 
Proportion used on farm producing, 1687 
Amount exported, 1687 
What country is the largest producer, 1687 
Where produced, graphics, 1682, 1687, 1689 
UNIT XI 
Keeping a Record of the Corn Enterprise 
Farm bookkeeping, 848 


High Points 

1. Name five practical benefits resulting from 

the Corn Club, 1689 

What place did corn hold in the life of the 

American Indian? 1681 

Your pupils do not know to what family 

corn belongs. 1681 

What causes pop corn to pop? 1682 

Make a list of foods for man and one for 

stock made from corn. 1686 

6. In what manufactured products are the 
stalks and leaves used? 1686 

7. What corn product does Uncle Sam make 
us use? 1682 

8. How manv silks are there on an ear of 
corn? 1682 

9. Are the number of rows of corn on a cob 
odd or even? 1682 

10. Make a list of manwvfactured products 
which contain starch; oil. 1686 


APPLES 
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Type of soil (Johnny Apvleseed). 324 
Cedar trees and apple orchards, 327 
Drainage, 2020-21 

Transportation facilities, 2629, 100, 7376 
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UNIT II 
Selecting the Variety of Apples 
Leading varieties, 326 
Characteristics, 326 
Age trees to purchase, 325-26 
Grafting, 2885-88 
UNIT III 
Setting the Apple Tree 
How to plant trees, 7260-61 
Preparation of soil, 7260 
Distance between trees, 326 
Pruning of trees at setting, 7261 
UNIT IV 
Different Ways of Cultivation 
What implements to use, 94 
Green manuring crops, 326, 6213 
UNIT V 
Fertilizing and Pruning the Orchard 
Pruning and purposes, 5858, 7998 
Why trees should be pruned, 326 
Treatment of pruning wounds, 5858 
When trees should be sprayed, 327 
What sprays to use, 327, 3466 
Insecticides and fungicides, 3464-66 
Insect pests, coddling moth, borer, 327 
Whitewash, 327 
Diseases, 326-27 
High Points 
1. Apples are “the most profitable fruit of 
the temperate regions and according to 
many authorities the most valuable in the 
world.” 324 
2. What relatives of the apple appear on 
our tables? Colored plate opp. 6202-6204 
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. Why can apples be grown farther north 
than any other fruit? 324 


4. If you went to an orchard early in June 


and saw the ground heavily carpeted with 
alfalfa would you think the farmer knew 
his business? 326 


5. Who was Johnny Appleseed? 324 
6. Is an orchard in which seedless apples are 


produced as beautiful in the spring as an 
ordinary orchard? Why? 326 


7. Were apples native to the continent which 


is now foremost in their production? 324 


8. What part did the apple play in the leg- 


ends of the Hebrews and in those of the 
Greeks? 324 


WHEAT 


Suggestions to Teachers 


Value of wheat as a crop, 7731 
The Adams Family, 92 

Booklet on wheat, 7736 

Wheat outline, 8000 


UNIT I 
lroduction of Wheat 


Missouri, 4553; chart, 4552 

U. S., graphic, 8 Am. leaders, 7734, 7733 
World, georraphic dist., 7734, 7733-34 
Effect of World War, 7734 


UNIT II 
Choosing the Variety to Plant 


Varieties of wheat, 7731-32 

Early maturing, spring wheat, 7732 
Later maturing, winter wheat, 7732 
Leading varieties, states producing, 7732 





A Full and Fascinating Activity Program 


is provided by the Pupil’s Workbooks of Directed Study which accompany 
each book of the Rugg course. Here is a stream of activities both group 
and individual which challenge the pupil’s thought and creative ability, 
and turn the schoolroom into a real laboratory. 


RUGG’S SOCIAL SCIENCE COURSE 


For Grades 7, 8, and 9. Vol. I. An Introduction to American Civilization ; 
Vol. II. Changing Civilizations in the Modern World; Vol. III. A History 
of American Civilization: Economic and Social; Vol. IV. A History of 
American Government and Culture; Vol. V. An Introduction to Problems 
of American Culture; Vol. VI. Changing Governments and Changing 
Cultures (in January). For further information about this popular new 


course address 


GINN AND COMPANY 210: praitie Ave. chicago 
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UNIT III 
Preparing the Land for Wheat 
Implements used, 94, 3732-33 
Pictures of plows, 5660-61 
Moisture conditions, 7732 
UNIT IV 
Pulverizing the Land, Applying Soil Enrich- 
ing Material, Preparing and Planting Seed 
Kind of fertilizers used, 2398-2401, 96 
Application of fertilizer, 2398-2401 
Treatment ot seed wheat for smut, 6656 
Other enemies, 7736 
UNIT V 
Cutting, Shocking and Stacking Wheat 
Pictures of machines, 6015-19 
Cradle, combine, 7735 
Development of reaper and harvester, 98, 99, 
7733 
When to cut, 7733 
Implements used in cutting, 7733, 6014-18 
“What is sweating?” 7733 
UNIT VI 
Threshing Wheat from the Shock and Stack 
Pictures of threshing machines, 7160 
Pictures of combines, 7135, 6018-19 
What is meant by heading? 17733 
Where practiced? 7733 
Containers needed for handling thrashed 
grain, 7160 
Detail of threshing machine, 7159-60 
Machines used in production and harvest- 
ing, 7732-34 
UNIT VII 
Storing Thrashed Grain, Protecting 
Wheat from Damaging Insects 
Picture of proper storage, 2889 
Arrangement of storage house, 2889 
Damaging insects, 7701, 2889-90 
Elimination, 2889 
Loss of 5% damage in Mo., 4552 
UNIT VIII 
Marketing Wheat, Checking Records To De- 
termine Profit and Loss 
Chief marketing wheat centers, 7734 
Grain elevators, use and value, 2889 
Market information, 808-10 
What use of poorer grades, screenings, 7736 
Reliable market information, 5941, 105 
How to check records, 848 
High Points 
1. Give the distinguishing characteristics of 
the eight principal wheat groups. 7731- 
32, 8000 
2. What per cent of the total food of the 
American family comes from wheat? 7734 
3. The U. S. leads the world in production 
of this most widely cultivated of food 
cereals. Graphic, 7736 
4. Flour made from wheat with high gluten 
content and that made from wheat with 
high starch content are used for different 
purposes. 7733 
5. What is the fuel value of wheat in com- 
parison with other foods? 7732 


Stored 


6. Every month of the year marks the time 
of wheat harvest in some part of the 
world. Trace these harvests. 


7731. 
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OATS 
UNIT I 
Production of Oats in Missouri in the U. S., 
in the World 
Missouri, production chart, 4552 
Average production per acre in U.S. 5136- 
37 
In world, graphic, 5137 
For what purpose are oats used? 5138, 938 
How valuable for food? 5138, 938 
What livestock consumes most of crop? 
5138 
UNIT Il 
Choosing the Variety of Oats to Plant 
Varieties of Oats, 5136 
Resemblance of cats to wheat, 5138, 7736 
What difference in mature heads of oats 
and wheat. Ill. opp. 2888 
How do oats and wheat differ as to soil 
requirements? Ill. opp. 2888, 5137, 
7732 
UNIT III 
Plowing the Land for Oats 
Time to plow, 5137 
Kinds of implements, 5137, 5659-62 
Best season and moisture conditions, 5137 
UNIT IV 
Pulverizing the Land, Applying Soil Enrich- 
ing Material, Securing and Preparing the Seed 
and Sowing 
Smoothing soil before planting, 5137 
Use of fertilizers, 2398-2401, 5137, 7992 
Implements for sewing, 5137 
Seed sown per acre, 5137 


-UNIT V 


Cutting, Shocking and Stacking Oats 
Pictures of reaping machines, 6017, 99 
Harvesting time, 5137 
Implements for harvesting for grain, 6014- 

1 


Implements for harvesting for hay, 4729 
UNIT VI 
Thrashing, Storing Thrashed Grain, and Pro- 
tecting Oats, Against Damaging Insects 
Pictures of thrashing machines, 6019, 7160 
Pictures of storage house, 2889 
Insects damaging stored grain. 2889, 7701 
Combating insect pests, 2890, 3466 
How apply remedy for pests, 3466 
Equipment for handling thrashed grain, 
6016 
Storing thrashed grain, 2889 
UNIT VII 
Marketing Oat Crop, Checking Records to De- 
termine Profit and Loss 
How to market grain, 1662-4, 97-100, 808-10 
Marketing, advantages of cooperation, 1662- 
64 


Marketing, unfair dealings, 810 
High Points 

1. How many grains will each spikelet in a 
head of oats produce? 5137 

2. What is the distinguishing characteristic 
of “horsemane” or “side” oats? 5137 

3. Why is oatmeal a valuable breakfast food 
for winter? Chart, 5137 

4. For what people, noted for their hardi- 











ed 
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hood and vigor, are oats the principal 
food? 6442 

5. The United States produces one-third of 
the world’s annual oat crop. 5138 

6. Oats, a native of Asia, were not known in 
Europe until after the beginning of the 
Christian era. 5136-37 


SOILS 
UNIT I 
Soils of Community 
Composition of soil, 6678 
Clay, 1458 
Loess, 4086-87 
Sandy, 6361 
Loam, 4068 
Humus, 3287 
Alkili soil, 223 
Peat, 5437 
UNIT II 
How Soils Have Been Made 
Agencies that made soil, 6676-77 
Air, 7790, 2055 
Water, 2291, 228, 6163, 5642, 1886 
Ice, 2733-34, 2291, 2822 
Plants, 2734, 3975-6, 4572-3, 4679-80 
Animals, 2734, 2086, 4573-4 
UNIT III 
Soils as the Home of Plants 
Why plants are anchored in soil, 5648 
Why soil is essential to plants, 106-7, 2789-90 
(Each soil element may be found in alpha- 
betical order in WORLD BOOK) 
UNIT IV 
Preparing Soil for the Home of Plants 
Securing food from soil, 6198-99, 5648 
Why plants need air in soil, 2789-90, 5648, 
5282 
Competition between plants and weeds, 7699, 
7700 


UNIT V 
Kinds of Soil for Different Plants 
Soil adapted for corn, 1683 
Soil adapted for small grains, 2912 
Soil adapted for grasses, 2912 
Soil adapted for legumes, 3925, 1495, 202-03 
UNIT VI 
Water in the Soil 
Plants maintain upright position, 6824-5 
Water a carrier of plant food, 6383-4, 6824-5 
Water as a plant food, 6383-4, 6824 
Effect of too much water, 6678 
Drainage 2020-21 
Water escapes from soil, 2042-44 
Holding water in soil, 2044 
UNIT VII 
Use of Lime in Soil 
Lime keeps soil in good condition, 4006, 107 
Correcting acidity of soil, 107 
Growing clover, 107, 202-3 
UNIT VIII 
Improving and Keeping Soil Fertility 
Effects of crop repetition, 6213 
Kind of plant food removed, 6213 
Cultivation, 6213 
Yearly yield, 6213 
Rotation of crops, 6214 
Value of barnyard manures, 4272-3 
Value of green manures, 96, 273 
Commercial fertilizers, 2398-2401 








Announcing 
MAKING THE MOST 
OF HIGH SCHOOL 


By CLYDE M. HILL, Ph.D., Professor of 

Secondary Education, Yale University and 

RAYMOND D. MOSHER, Ph.D., Professor of 

Educational Psychology and Director of the 

Personnel Bureau of the University of Idaho. 

This is a textbook in educational guid- 

ance for Junior High School Pupils writ- 

ten for the purpose of helping students 
to understand the high school. 

1. It reveals the purpose of the high 
school subjects and extra curricular 
activities. 

2. It contains a general discussion on 
how to study. 

3. The book gives information to par- 
ents about the high school. 

4. The subject matter has been read by 
junior high school pupils and checked 
from the standpoint of vocabulary 
and clearness of expression. 


Write for Further Information. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


320 East 21st Street 
Chicago 




















Effect of washing and leaching, 2291 
(A, study of the articles indicated will assist 
in the study of each unit.) 
UNIT Ix 
Simple Study of Common Soils 
Common soils, 6676-8 
UNIT X 
Influence of Drainage on Plant Life 
Drainage, 2020-21 
UNIT XI 
Effect of Lime on Clay 
Use of lime in acid soil, 107 
UNIT XII 
Rise of Water in Soils 
Capillary rise, 1184-2020 
UNIT XIII 
How too much Vegetable Matter Checks Capil- 
lary Rise of Water 
Effects of forests on drainage and moisture, 


UNIT XIV 

How Soil Water Enters Roots of Plants 
Osmosis, 5266-7 
How water enters roots, 6383 

UNIT XV 

Moisture and Soil Temperatures 
Evaporation, 2333 

UNIT XVI 

Injurious Effects of too Much Fertilizer 
Commercial fertilizers, 2400-01 
Manures, 4273 

UNIT XVII 

Action of Acids on Limestone 
Effects of acid on lime, 4006-07, 107 
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UNIT XVIII 
Testing Soils for Acidity 
Blue litmus paper, 21 
Laboratory analysis of soil, 97, 2399 
UNIT XIX 
Checking Evaporation 
Use of dust mulch, 2044 
Dry farming, 7375 
UNIT XX 
Soil Tests 
Commercial fertilizer, 2398-2400 
UNIT XXI 
Nodules and Legumes 
Leguminous plants, 3925 
(See Related Subjects.) 
High Points 

1. In reducing rocks to soil the wind carves 
curious formations, 2687, 6677, 6715. 

2. Make a model illustrating erosion in the 
locality, as suggested by the graphic. 
2290 

3. The three steps of graduation bring about 
marked changes in the earth’s surface. 
2733 

4. On the basis of information on drain- 
age, have pupils determine the best method 
of draining their home farms. 2020-21 

STRAWBERRIES 
UNIT I 


Determining the Site for Growing Straw- 
berries 
Conditions of weather and soil, 6877-78 
Type of soil, 6877 
Suitable drainage, 6877 
Location of field, 6877 
Crop rotation, 6877 
Areas of production, graphic, 6877 
UNIT II 
Choosing Varieties of Strawberries to Plant 
Propagation, 6877 
UNIT III 
Planting Strawberries 
Preparation of land, 6877-8 
Fertilizers, 6877-8 
Amount of fertilizer, 6878 
Time to plant, 6877 
How to set plants, 6877 
UNIT IV 
Cultivating and Training Strawberry Plants 
How to prepare mulch, 6877 
When procure new plants, 6877 
UNIT V 
Harvesting and Marketing Strawberry Crop 
Cooperative marketing, 1663 
Hight Points 
1. Cultivated strawberries are derived from 
3 species which give them fine flavor and 
size. 6878 
2. Strawberries are not berries. Why? 6877 
3. The strawberry is lord of the berries; 
another member of its family is queen 
of the flowers. 6877 
4. Why do not all blossoms produce fruit? 
6877, 1757 
5. Even strawberries have their enemies 
which must be combatted. 6877 
6. Who said, “Doubtless the Creator might 
have made a better fruit than the straw- 
berry—doubtless, also, he did not?” 6877 
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IRISH POTATOES 
Suggestions to Teachers 
History of the potato, 5779, 1024 
Value of the crop, 5779 
Uses of the potato, 5781 
UNIT I 
Selecting Land 
Types of soil, 5779 
Fertility of soil, 5779 
Drainage, 2020 
States leading in production, graphic, 5781 
Yield in Missouri, graphic, 4552 
UNIT II 
Selecting Seed Potatoes 
What is used for seed, 5779 
History of use, 5779-81 
Of which country is the potato a native? 
5779 
UNIT Ill 
Preparing Seed for Planting 
Prevalent diseases, 5779 
When to cut seed potatoes, 5779 
How to cut seed potatoes, 5779 
UNIT IV 
Preparing Land for Planting Potatoes 
Pictures of implements used in preparing 
soil, 5660-61 
UNIT V 
Planting Potato Crop 
Picture of planting potatoes, 5780 
Sketch of potato plant, 5779 
UNIT VI 
Cultivating the Crop 
What cultivation means, 2686 
UNIT VII 
Controlling Diseases and Insect Pests 
Worst disease, 5779 
Worst insect pests, 5779 
How combat disease, 5779 
How combat insects, 3465 
Formula for spraying mixture, 3466 
Description of potato beetle, 5781-82 
UNIT VIII 
Harvesting Potato Crop 
Picture of harvesting machine, 5780 
Kinds of implements for harvesting, 5779-81 
UNIT IX 
Storing Potato Crop 
UNIT X 
Marketing Potatoes 
Cooperative marketing, 6662-4 
Safeguards in marketing, 810 
High Points 
1. Although potatoes were unknown in Eu- 
rope until after the discovery of America, 
we call them “Irish” potatoes. 5781 
2. Potatoes are good energy producers, 5781 
3. Boys and girls find potato growing an in- 
teresting part of 4-H club work, 5781 
4. Indicate on an outline map the districts 
in Europe and America which produce 
the most potatoes, 5781, Chart, 5781 
5. Close relatives of the potato are the to- 
mato, tobacco, bittersweet, and the dead- 
ly nightshade. 5779, 5028 
COTTON 


Suggestions to Teachers 
Cotton, 1708-18 
Booklet, 1712 
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Products and bi-products, 1716 
Outline and questions, 1717 
UNIT I 
Selecting land for Growing Cotton 
Prevalence of diseases and pests, 823-25, 
1709, 1718 
Areas in state, U. S., and world where cot- 
ton is grown, 1708-09 
History of cotton, 1708 
History of the cotton-gin, 1718-19 
Inventor of the cotton-gin, 7754, 1718 
UNIT II 
Choosing the Variety to Grow 
Pictures of cotton, 1709-11 
Varieties, 1710 
UNIT III 
Preparing, 
Cotton Soil 
When to plow, 1710 
How to plow, 1712 
Importance of good seed bed, 1710-2 
Distance between rows, 1712 
Advantages of good seed, 1710-2 
Where to secure information on fertilizers, 
1713 
UNIT IV 
Planting Cotton 
Dates of planting, 1712 
Early planting lessens boll weevil damage, 
824 


Fertilizing, and Pulverizing the 


Conditions determining date of planting, 
1712 
Implements for planting, 1712 
UNIT V 
Cultivating Growing Cotton Crop 
When to start cultivation, 1712 
Implements to use, 1712 
How often to cultivate, 1712 
How deep to cultivate, 1712 
UNIT VI 
Combating Boll Weevil and Other Pests 
Picture boll weevil at work, 823 
Picture of various stages in life of boll 
weevil, 824 
Description of boll weevil, 824 
Food of boll weevil, 824 
How boll weevil spends the winter, 824 
How boll weevil causes loss to farmer, 824 
How combat the boll weevil, 824 
What } 4 use in combating the boll weevil, 
24 
How to use poison, 824 
What machine to use for poison, 824 
States where the boll weevil is most de- 
structive, 1709-, 823 
UNIT VII 
Harvesting and Storing Cotton 
Pictures of stored cotton, 1713 
Times of harvesting, 1713 
Eauipment for harvesting, 1713 
Where to store before ginning, 1713 
Where to get cotton vinned, 1713 
How many times to pick cotton, 1713 
UNIT VIII 
Selecting and Storing Seed 
UNIT IX 
Marketing Cotton 
Cotton marketing centers. 3265. 1317, 4946, 
4629, 4390, 488, 1567. 1318 
Cooperative marketing, 1662-4 





DIPLOMAS 


in surpassingly good taste that add 
distinction to College, High School 
and Grade School Graduating Exer- 
cises. - - - - - - 


ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH 


Laboratory Method of English In- 
struction make English Essentials a 
bright spot in the student’s day. Al- 
ready in use in more than 2,000 


schools. - - ° “ . Me 


COUNTY SUPERINTEND- 
ENT SUPPLIES 
that provide the most modern and 


proved methods in county super- 
vision - - ~ “ » ‘i 


BLANK FORMS 
that establish new standards for 
simplified school supervision. - “ 


The McCORMICK MATHERS CO. 
THE STANDARD OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
WICHITA, KANSAS 




















Now Ready 
New English Work Books 


—Grades 3 to 9 Inclusive 
DENNEY and SKINNER: 


PRACTICE UNITS IN ENGLISH 


List Net Wholesale 


Price Price 
38RD YEAR ...... $.32 $.24 
4TH YEAR: ...... 32 24 
ips 6a 32 24 
6TH YEAR .....- 32 24 
Fame TE cccecs .40 .30 
STH YEAR ....0+- 48 36 
ey. Gey) | ee 48 36 


These new WORK BOOKS by distin- 
guished authors may be used with any 
English text. The point of each exercise 
is explained at the beginning, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of referring to the 
text. The authors have reduced to a 
minimum all unnecessary work by teach- 
ers, and all unnecessary re-copying by 
pupils. Provision is made for scoring 
the progress tests. The WORK BOOKS 
are carefully indexed. 


Correspondence Invited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
320 East 2ist Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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UNIT X . 
Keeping Records and Accounts of Enterprise 


Why farmers should keep accounts of en- 
terprise, 848 
What to include in records, 848 
When to make entries, 848-9 
When to balance records, 848 
Sample forms for records and accounts, 838- 


High Points 
1. Modern research has found uses for prac- 
tically every part of the cotton plant. 
Make a list of productions made from cot- 
ton seed. 1715-16 
2. The fibre from the cotton seed is made 
into various useful materials. Chart, 
1716 
3. One member of the cotton family blooms 
in our gardens and from another we ob- 
tain the basis for a popular candy, 1718, 
4240, 4306, 3198 
4. There are many enemies of the cotton 
plant, but by careful preparation of the 
soil the planter can eliminate many of 
these pests, 1718 
5. What @re linters and how are they used? 
How are the stalks utilized? 1716, 1718 
CLOVER 
UNIT I 
Choosing the Variety. Selecting the Land. 
Pictures of varieties of clover, 1494. 
Characteristics of varieties, 1494-5 
Purpose of crop, 1494 
Kind of roots, 1494-5 








TEACHERS EDUCATIONAL 
$99.00 TOUR $119.00 


MINIMUM MAXIMUM 


Sponsorship: KANSAS AND MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


Jacksonville - St. Augustine - Tampa - 
St. Petersburg - Lake Wales - Avon Park 
- Sebring - Palm Beach - Miami and Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. --- Yes it’s really so. --- You 
can “Do” Florida for only $99.00 with 
every expense included from the time you 
leave Kansas City, Dec. 26th, till you return 
8 days later. 





MR. C. R. BRICK, EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
709 WALNUT ST., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 


Please send me your Teachers Tour Itinerary. 




















UNIT II 
Procuring Seed, Cleaning and Testing Seed. 

Care of seed before planting, 1495 

Equipment for testing seed, 6481 

Why is testing necessary, 6481 

UNIT Ill 
Inoculating, Fertilizing, Sowing Seed 

What is inoculation? 203 

Methods of inoculation, 203 

Kinds of fertilizer, 2398, 2401 

How to sow seed, 6724-25 

UNIT IV 

Preparing the Land and Sowing Clovers with 
Timothy. Controlling Insects and Diseases 
Injurious to Clovers. 

Purpose of crop, 1494 

Method of sowing, 6724-25 

Kind of implement, 6724-25 

Diseases of clover, 1495 

Combating insects and diseases, 1495 

UNIT V 
gana Clover, Cutting and Making Clover 
ay. 

Implements used in cutting, 3091 

When to rake, 3091 

How long to let in rows, 3091 

UNIT VI 
Marketing Clover Hay. Checking up Records. 

Cooperative marketing, 1662-4 

How to guard against unfairness in market- 
ing, 810 

Where to get reliable market information, 
808-10 

Advantages of growing clover, 1494-95 

High Points 

1. All members of the family to which clov- 
er belongs have similar flowers and all 
bear seeds in long pods. 3935. 

2. From Sweden we secure a variety of clov- 
er which grows well in cool, moist clim- 
ates, 1495. 

3. The different varieties are distributed 
widely in the U. S. and Canada. 1495. 

4. When the Australians failed to grow red 
clover seed they imported bumblebees. 
1495. 

5. What does it mean to “live in clover?” 
1494, 

6. Where do bees go to market? 1494. 
DAIRY CATTLE AND DAIRYING 


Suggestions to Teachers. 
Cattle, 1250-58 
Dairying, 1807-11 
Milk, 4481-84 
UNIT I 
Importance of Dairying 
Dairying in Mo, graphic, 4552 
Dairying in U. S., graphic, 7374 
Number of dairy cows in Mo., 1810 
Ten leading dairy states, 1810 
Rank of Mo., 1810 
Butter produced in U. S., 1042 
Butter produced in Mo., 1042 
Cheese produced in U. S., 1327 
Comparison of dairy with other farm pro- 
ducts in U. S., 7374 
Comparison in Mo., 4552 
(Continued in November Issue.) 
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DELEGATE TO N. E. A. CONVENTION 
COMPLIMENTS CLASSROOM TEACH- 
ERS DIVISION 


N A VERY complete and interesting report 
I of the N. E. A, Convention at Los Angeles 

recently given by Principal Lydia D. Mont- 
gomery of Sedalia to the Sedalia teachers, 
Miss Montgomery had this to say about the 
Department of Classroom Teachers: “The De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers occupies an 
important place in the N. E. A., first, because 
it is by far the largest department in num- 
bers; second, because of its accomplishments. 


“The N. E. A. is the greatest unifying force 
in American Education. It would be difficult 
to estimate the part it plays in improving the 
social and economic status of the teaching pro- 
fession, The Classroom Teachers’ Department 
is the most vital unit in the N. E. A. The 
platform of this department has been estab- 
lished, and will continue to grow in strength 
and influence exactly in proportion to the 
interest of the Classroom Teachers themselves. 


“The Classroom Teacher’s Creed is as fol- 
lows: ‘We hold that the interests of the chil- 
dren are of paramount importance in educa- 
tion—the real end and aim of the institution; 
that the classroom teacher is the other in- 
dispensable element in the situation; that other 
factors are necessary and justifiable only when 
and to the degree that they contribute essen- 
tially to the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
teacher in her ministering to the interests and 
welfare of the children: that the high require- 
ments now made of teachers, professionally 
and otherwise, constitute them as educational 
experts, and that they should be recognized 
and accepted as such, and their judgment 
sought: that any element, factor or situation 
which tends to destroy the teacher’s morale, 
to restrict her in her legitimate educational 
efforts, to operate against her well being and 
to thus lessen her efficiency is a menace to 
education and to the rights and interests of 
the children. 

“ ‘Accordingly, recogizing that the rights and 
interests of the children are the ultimate end 
of education, and the classroom teacher is the 
instrumentality through which it must be real- 
ized, education becomes a great cooperative en- 
deavor in which team-work and coordinated 
effort should prevail. 


“Therefore, seeking to serve as an upbuild- 
ing and constructive force in the field of edu- 
cation we offer opportunity for the full and 
free discussion of such elements and questions 


as affect the educational situation, to the end 
that the latter may be improved. We solicit 
literary contributions and support upon this 
basis.’ ” 

Miss Montgomery in speaking of the future 
program, of the National Education Associa- 
tion said: “The N. E. A, is committed to a 
program of service—service to the teacher, 
service to the profession, and service to the 











THE 
HOPE 
OF A NATION 
CHARACTER 
SERIES 


This series includes 
stories, dramatizations, 
lessons, programs, proj- 
ects, handwork and 
posters for the building 
of specific traits of character to be developed 
in concrete life situations and in correlation 
with regular lessons and everyday activities. 


. 
Are you going through 
life BLINDFOLDED”? 


Blind Mans Butt 
Gat t 





The series is approved by the State De- 
partment of Education as a supplement to 
the bulletin on Character Education. See 
1931 Courses of Study, page 15. 


Address 
Palmer Publishing Company 


Y. W.C.A. Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 














—TWO SERIES— 
Sound 


in Theory 


Progressive 
in Practice 





CITIZENSHIP READERS 


Readers, Pre-Primer through Book VIII, 

which inspire high civic ideals and de- 

velop ability for creative thinking. 
Teachers Manual for primary books. 


FARM ENTERPRISE SERIES 


Edited by Kary C. Davis 
George Peabody College for Teachers 








For high school Vocational Agriculture 
classes. 


Swine Enterprises Poultry Enterprises 
Livestock Enterprises Dairy Enterprises 
Field-Crop Enterprises Horticulture Enterprises 
Southern Field-Crop Enterprises 
Farm Management and Marketing 
Southern Horticulture Enterprises 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


1249-57 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 
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nation. Its supreme purpose is the welfare 
of the childhood of America.” She quoted 
from an address by Joseph Rosier, President 
of the West Virginia Teachers College on the 
new objectives of the N. E. A. as follows: 

“1. Preservation of our American ideals. 
Ideals handed down to us by our forefathers. 

“2. Representative Assembly of Delegates 
should be the ‘thinking branch of the Associa- 
tion, 

“3. State director should be a real leader. 

“4. We should stand for education of all 
children. 

“Mr. Rosier completed his address with the 
following statement: ‘Every child born in 
America has a right to an adequate education 
—a right guaranteed by the state constitutions 
and implied by democratic government. The 
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failure of our own generation to face and 
solve the problem of economic depressions 
should strengthen our determination that the 
new generation shall be better fitted to cope 
with these and other problems of modern life. 
We call upon the fathers and mothers of the 
Nation to reaffirm the American faith in edu- 
cation and to resist firmly any attempt to 
handicap their children by driving the best 
teachers out of the profession. The rising 
generation must not be forced to pay the price 
of the present generation’s failures and blund- 
ers. Such a sacrifice of childhood’s opportun- 
ity is utterly unnecessary. Given proper meth- 
ods of taxation, this country is wealthy enough 
to give every child its American Birthright— 
a generous education under the direction of 
trained and competent teachers.’ ” 








ITEMS OF 





INTEREST 











AN OUTSTANDING RECORD 


Friday morning, August 21, 1931, County 
Superintendent M. Wray Witten rapped on the 
table and opened his twenty-second consecu- 
tive annual plan meeting for the rural school 
teachers of Morgan County. 

Mr. Witten holds a record which probably 
surpasses that held by any other educator in 
the state. Mr. Witten began his public career 
by teaching several rural schools in Morgan 
county. In 1897 he was elected as City Sup- 
erintendent of the schools of Versailles, Mis- 
souri, which position he held for twelve 
consecutive years. He was elected the thir- 
teenth time but resigned to take the position 
as County Superintendent in the year of 1909. 
Each time he was elected unanimously by the 
school board. He was the youngest man ever 
to be elected superintendent of the Versailles 
schools and is now the oldest in the point of 
service. 

He has held the position of county super- 
intendent for twenty-two consecutive years. 
He has the distinction of being the only coun- 
ty superintendent in the state to be elected six 
times without opposition. 

During this time Mr. Witten has delivered 
more than four hundred commencement ad- 
dresses. He goes to the schools and holds 
the commencement exercises. 


All of Mr. Witten’s work has been in the 
schools of Morgan County. However, he has 
been called all over the state in the interest 
of education. He truly has the welfare of 
the boys and girls at heart. He delights in 
his daily task of rendering service to human- 
ity both by instinct and reflection. Morgan 
County is proud to boast of such a man who 
is at the head of her education system. As a 


token of appreciation the following poem is 
dedicated to him: 

“The star shall fade away, 

The sun himself grow dim with age 

And nature sink in years; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter and the crush of 


worlds.” 
—Joseph Addison (“Cato.”) 


FREE NEWS SERVICE TO H. S. PUBLI- 
CATIONS 


A free twice-a-month high school newspaper 
service—combining editorial. and typograph- 
ical suggestions for advisers, editors and 
journalism classes, with a nation-wide feat- 
ure service—has just been announced by the 
American Boy Magazine, 550 West Lafayette 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. Clipsheets will be 
mailed without charge, every two weeks, to 
high school newspapers that request them. 

In charge of this new service department 
will be William L. Mapel, assistant editor, 
who comes to the magazine from the direc- 
torship of the Lee School of Journalism, Wash- 
ington and Lee University. He will be as- 
sisted by Miss Marjorie Nordstrom, former 
secretary of the Department of Journalism, 
Iowa State College. 

High school newspaners may obtain the 
clipsheets through application to Mr. Mapel 
in care of the American Boy Magazine. High 
school editors and journalism teachers are in- 
vited to call on him for assistance in publi- 
cation problems. High schools and prepara- 
tory schools are asked to place Mr. Mapel on 
their exchange lists. so that he may study 
their newspapers and quote from them. 
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Uniform Contract for Transportation of School 
Children Prepared by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Mr. C. C. Crosswhite of the State Depart- 
ment of Education has recently completed a 
uniform contract form which will be of serv- 
ice to boards of education in drawing con- 
tracts for transportation. The contract seems 
to be very complete and covers the essen- 
tial points of the obligations which should 
be assumed by one who takes the contract of 
transporting children. It contains 14 clauses 
and a form for a personal bond for the faithful 
performance of the contract. The contract 
also requires the operator of the bus to furn- 
ish liability bond to the amount of $5000 for 
injuries suffered by one person and a total 
of $20000 for injuries suffered by more than 
one person. 


RADIO EDUCATION 


Every pupil, teacher and citizen of this state 
are invited to hear most interesting and val- 
uable instruction from WOS in Jefferson City 
when the University Elementary School and 
the State Board of Health cooperating with 
the State Department of Education begin a 
series of radio broadcasts the third week in 
October. The first program will be given at 
8 p. m. Monday night, October 19. 

Dr. C. A. Phillips, professor of elementary 
education and director of the Elementary 
School, and Frank Gorman, principal of this 
school, have kindly assumed the responsibil- 
ity of giving a 20-minute program at 8 o’clock 
each Monday evening using the sixth grade 
children of, the Elementary School for the 
broadcasts. 

The plan is to begin with a series of thirty 
lessons in Missouri History. Every lesson will 
be an excellent example of creative education 
and will furnish an abundance of useful in- 
formation on the history of our state. 

Following the work in Missouri History les- 
sons will be given in geography. Rhythm 
orchestras will broadcast. All the Monday 
night programs will begin at 8 o’clock each 
Monday evening and will be given in the 
studios of Christian College and broadcast by 
remote control from WOS at Jefferson City. 
Receiving sets with dials marked by kilo- 
cycles can get the programs by turning the 
dial to 630. Dials marked decimally should 
be turned to about 83. 

At 7:15 each Wednesday evening beginning 
October 21 the State Board of Health will 
broadcast a 15-minute program on health. 
Dr. James Stewart, State Health Commis- 
sioner, will have charge of this work. 

In November the School of Fine Arts under 
the direction of Dean Quarles will broadcast 
a series of monthly programs of elementary 
school music. The day and hour of these 
programs will be announced later. 

This is the first major effort in Missouri 
for organized radio education. It is but a 
primary step to be followed by more exten- 
Sive programs in years to come. 











Gregg Books - - 


Will aid in the solution of your com- 
mercial education problems. 


The Gregg series of commercial edu- 
cation textbooks covers the field—from 
the junior high school to the college and 
the university. 





The Gregg commercial education series 
includes basic books, supplementary 
materials, tests and teachers’ guides 
for every commercial subject. 


A FREE SERVICE WITH 
EVERY TEXT. 


Send to our nearest office for complete 
list of publications. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York San Francisco Boston 


London Sydney 


Chicago 
Toronto 




















Mioney for 
Teachers 


$100 to $300 Loans Made 
BY MAIL—20 months to repay 


A QUICK, confidential, businesslike plan 
for borrowing $100 to $300 ENTIRELY 
BY MAIL is offered by this company, which 
specializes in loans to teachers. Loans are 
made on your own signature . . . no endorsers 
required . . . without krowledge of anyone 
Take two full school vears to repay if you 
wish . . . or repay im full at anv time . 
interest is only 24%4% a month on unpaid 
balance. Recommended by thousands of 
teachers throughout the country. Mail coupon 
NOW for FREE folder. 

STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


201 Lathrop Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


SITAIE FINANCE COMPANY 
201 Lathrop Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. | 





Please serd FREE tolde: 


“How to Borrow by 
Mail.” here 1s no vbligation. 











AUC orrespo ndence Confidential. “411” 
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U. S. ARMY BAND IN KANSAS CITY 
OCT. 24 


The United States Army Band—outstand- 
ing military concert Band of the World, will 
make its premier appearance in Kansas City 
on October 24, at 2:30 and 8:15 p.m., when it 
will render two brilliant and inspiring con- 
certs in Convention Hall, under the auspices of 
the Women’s Chamber of Commerce. 

Kansas City is one of 50 cities which will 
have the privilege of seeing and hearing the 
band during its limited tour, granted by the 
War Department in response to thousands of 
requests from all over the country, expressing 
a desire to see and hear the band in person. 

The U. S. Army Band, frequently known as 
“Pershing’s Own,” was formed from the rem- 
nants of General’s Pershing’s famous A. E. F. 
Headquarters Band—sometimes called the 
greatest band organization of all times—sup- 
plemented by recruits from the far-flung regi- 
mental or “line Bands” throughout the coun- 
try, after the most rigid competitive tests— 
assuring the “cream of army musicianship.” 





TO ADVANCE $80,000,000 IN CASH TO 
400,000 FAMILIES 


Eighty million dollars in cash to 400,000 
American families for paying bills and meet- 
ing emergencies will be advanced by House- 
hold Finance Corporation during 1931 accord- 
ing to an estimate made today by L. C. Har- 
bison, President. “This averages $200 to one 
out of every thirty families in the trading 
areas of the 89 cities served by our 148 
branch offices,” said Mr. Harbison. “Since the 
first of the year we have been advancing over 
a quarter of a million dollars daily in cash 
amounts up to $300 to from 800 to 1200 fam- 
ilies. So far this year fifty-five million dol- 
_ has been advanced to over 270,000 fam- 
ilies. 

“The business is only moderately affected by 
either prosperity or depression. The demand 
for small loans is practically constant. Bas- 
ing credit upon the capacity of the family to 
pay, the company naturally finds it somewhat 
more difficult to make satisfactory loans dur- 
ing times of unemployment and reduced earn- 
ings. 

“An analysis of the 210,012 loans which we 
made during the first seven months of this 
year reveals who borrowed and why. 80,383 
families, most of whom had faced an unfore- 
seen emergency and are now back on their 
feet, had capitalized on their value as a go- 
ing concern and borrowed approximately six- 
teen million dollars to pay up back rent, over- 
due grocery, fuel, light and other household 
bills, thereby reestablishing their credit in the 
community as well as thawing out millions in 
frozen accounts. 


“29,080 families borrowed almost six mil- 
lion dollars to forestall tax penalties or fore- 
closure, and to prevent lapse of insurance 
policies. 27,980 got over five million dollars 
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to pay medical bills. Almost 14,000 utilized 
their credit to borrow over two million dol- 
lars to make purchases during this era of 
low prices. The remaining 58,612 families se- 
cured over twelve million dollars for such 
purposes as making repairs, for moving ex- 
penses, for education, for vacation and travel 
and to help relatives. 

“Every profession and trade listed in the 
United States Census is found in the analysis 
of our accounts. Office, store and _ skilled 
workers, salesmen, teachers, and executives, 
superintendents and managers comprise more 
than half of the people who use our service.” 


FREE FILMS AVAILABLE 

The following films on Travel, Radio, Fin- 
ance, Aviation, Economics and History are 
available to all schools, colleges, clubs and 
civic groups, with no cost to the exhibitor 
except the express charges both ways. The 
prints (silent, with titles) are on safety film 
in both standard width (33mm.) and narrow 
gauge (16mm.) and may be obtained from 
Visugraphic Pictures, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 
New York City: 

“One Day”—2 Reels—projection time 25 
minutes. A short epic of a modern city 
(Philadelphia) with a stirring background 
of early American historical events made 
in their authentic settings. 

“The Nation’s Market Place”—-2 Reels 
—25 minutes. A clear graphic portrayal 
of the method and system of transactions 
at the New York Stock Exchange, with 
interesting floor shots of the market in 
actual session. 

“Mechanics of the Nation’s Market 
Place”—2 Reels—25 minutes. A picture 
record of the training and education which 
is given to the youthful employees of the 
Stock Exchange, and glimpses of their 
work and activities on the floor during a 
market. 

“Happy Landings’”—2 Reels—25 min- 
utes. An “appreciation” of the manufac- 
ture and use and the importance of para- 
chutes. Over half of this subject is de- 
voted to actual scenes of spectacular leaps 
with these “life preservers of the air.” 

“Man Made Miracles”—1 Reei—12 min- 
utes. Showing how the “heart of a radio 
set” is made. 

“Earth’s Four Corners’”—1 Reel—9 min- 
utes. A picture-story of the world-wide 
search for the raw materials which are 
needed to make a single radio tube. 

“Rollin’ Down to Rio”’—2 Reels—25 
minutes. A complete pictorial trip down 
the East Coast of South America with 
glimpses of commercial and industrial life. 

“Under the Southern Cross”—1 Reel— 
10 minutes. A. companion picture to 
“Rollin’ Down to Rio,” showing great cof- 
fee plantations at Sao Paulo, scenic won- 
ders in our Sister Republics, and the 
unique rattlesnake farm where serum- 
antidote is made. 
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STRETCHING THE DOLLAR 

How to stretch the household dollar is the 
subject of a pamphlet just published by the 
Household Finance Corporation with the co- 
operation of university scientists and econo- 
mists. It promises the housewife that she can 
pull the family out of debt and build up “a 
savings back-log” if she really wants to. The 
trick is not done with mirrors or by mere 
juggling of figures. It means hard work, close 
calculating and, above all, the united effort 
of the whole family. There is nothing new in 
the plan, but it is so clearly explained and 
comes at such an appropriate time that the 
booklet should be of value to every couple 
anxious to “get along.” It takes into account 
the needs and pleasures of the present with- 
out neglecting the security of the future. 

When prosperity was the rule many fami- 
lies hardly gave a thought to economy. Now 
the same people are prepared to sit down with 
paper and pencil to figure out how a shrunk- 
en income can be made to cover the necessi- 
ties. With concrete examples the booklet 
shows how families of different make-up 
should be able to manage. It begins with 
those having a family income of $100 a 
month, and considers it with one child, with 
two children and with none. In the same way 
it takes the childless couple and families up 
to six children through various incomes up to 
$300 a month. 

It is not easy for busy mothers to keep 
track of every penny and confine their outlay 
to the planned items of a budget. But many 
of them have been doing it for years, and 
many more, faced with debts incurred during 
a period of unemployment or cut wages for 
the husband, are willing to try. One difficulty 
for many of them has been that they lacked 
information about handling finances. Other 
concerns, especially insurance companies, have 
offered sample budgets, but they are some- 
times so phrased that the housewife is intimi- 
dated by their technical terms. The little 
beok referred to gives a simple outline of the 
divisions of expense, with suggested percent- 
ages for different incomes. It wisely empha- 
sizes family health, and strongly recommends 
the admission of children into the family 
financial councils. 


A SUCCESSFUL PROJECT FOR SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

Miss Celesta Powell who is the English and 
Mathematics teacher in the Hereford high 
school of Callaway County believes that rural 
boys and girls in such communities as the one 
in which she teaches, offer to the teachers a 
rare and happy opportunity for good work 
and the application of modern educational 
methods. She describes a recent project of 
her school as follows: 


“The rural high school at Hereford had 
never edited a school paper, and the students 
thought such a thing was impossible; but 
upon examining some sample copies of papers 
from other high schools, they decided they 
could edit one of their own. The first thing 
they did was to select a name for the paper. 
After suggestions from every student, the 
names were voted upon, and the name ‘Here- 
ford Whiteface’, was chosen. A staff was 
then elected by the students, This staff im- 
mediately set to work studying all the sample 
copies of school papers they could find as well 
as other newspapers and magazines. The 
English instructor was more than pleased with 
editorials, original poems, and snappy short 
stories written by her students for the paper. 

“When the material for the paper was col- 
lected, the students were perplexed by the 
question of how to get it printed. The prob- 
lem was very easily solved for them. The 
school had an inexpensive hectograph, so the 
English teacher typed the paper on some ordi- 
nary white paper, using a hectograph ribbon 
on the typewriter. The staff then made dupli- 
cate copies of the paper by means of the hec- 
tograph. The pages of the school paper were 
fastened together with small clamps by a 
group of students. 

“It was a happy Friday afternoon when the 
first edition of ‘Hereford Whiteface’ made its 
appearance. The students were all proud of 
their paper, and began planning how they 
could earn enough money to buy a mimeo- 
graph so they could have a paper every two 
weeks instead of every two months.” 








The Study Readers 
Walker-Parkman-Summy 
These Readers give the child sys- 
tematic training in the skills and 
habits needed in every reading sit- 
uation, and insure, by means of 
clever tests and exercises, definite 


growth in reading power. Grades 
I-VI. 





The New Healthy Living 


Winslow-Hahn 


These books promote a wholesome 
appreciation of the joys and bene- 
fits of right living. Their whole 
tenor is constructive. Personal re- 
sponsibility for personal well being 
is the keynote. Grades V-VIII. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


323 East 23rd Street, Chicago 
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COLLEGE RADIO COURSES 


Professor Paul R. Utt, Director of Music, 
for the Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege will give a musical program each Wednes- 
day evening over WOS. The programs will be 
given primarily for the purpose of education 
but of course the entertainment feature will be 
prominent and will have an appeal to all who 
enjoy music of a higher standard than the 
raucous jazz which is monopolizing most of 
the radio programs recently. Professor Utt’s 
first program on Oct. 7 will illustrate the ma- 
terials of music, rhythm, melody and harmony. 
October 14th will exemplify American Folk 
Songs. Each program will be planned to a 
theme intended to develop one’s appreciation 
of music and at the same time furnish enjoy- 
able entertainment. 


Those who listened to the series of lessons 
presented by Professor Utt last year will be 
glad to know that he is again on the air. His 
program announces that the offerings are 
sponsored by the Warrensburg Chamber of 
Commerce. Each program is of 45 minutes 
duration and will begin at 7:15 each Wednes- 
day evening. 





CLASS OF 1864 REUNITES 


A unique and impressive event took place on 
August 30th near the village of Hickory in 
Grundy County when eleven pupils who at- 
tended the Prothero School sixty-four years 
ago answered the roll-call of their teacher, Dr. 
C. W. Burgess. They, with numerous friends, 
had gathered to celebrate the occasion at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Burgess, the son 
and daughter-in-law of the old teacher. 


Dr. Burgess who is now eighty-seven years 
old called the roll of his former class and 
eleven pupils answered “here.” These were 
John Rosson, Henry Woldridge, M. C. Proth- 
ero, L. C. Marlow, John Morris, H. T. Morris, 
Alonzo Coy, Milton Campbell, W. L. Arbuckle, 
Willis Dockery and George W. Sharp. An- 
other former pupil living in the community 
was Mary Briegel who was unable to attend 
the reunion. Dr. Burgess visited her at her 
home where she answered the roll call. 


Features of the program were a basket din- 
ner and an address by Dr. Burgess who spoke 
in praise of the parents of his pupils and re- 
called their kindness to him, a stranger who 
had come into the community to teach the 
school. The present teacher, Archie Noble, was 
introduced to Dr. Burgess and the meeting was 
turned over to the Reverend Homer Harris, 
Pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church. A pro- 
gram of old songs and addresses was given, 
the principle feature being a sermon from the 
text “But it shall come to pass at the evening 
time it shall be light.” A large number of 
people were present from Trenton, Chillicothe. 
Sampsel and Pattonsburg. 
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POPULAR KANSAS CITY STORE CELE- 
BRATES SILVER ANNIVERSARY 

Twenty-five years ago, a little store opened 
on Main street; a store small in size, but great 
in its desire to serve the women of Kansas 
City and environs with the newest fashions at 
lowest possible prices. Over the entrance to 
the new store appeared the name “Kline’s”—a 
name that was to grow with the years and 
keep step with the progress of Kansas City. 

A rigid policy has governed the store from 
its very inception. A policy that calls for ad- 
herence to the best ethics of business; truthful 
representation of its merchandise, and always 
featuring the newest styles at lowest possible 
prices. 

An ever-increasing business through the 
years necessitated increased space and two 
years ago, the Kline store completed a beau- 
tiful new building on Walnut street, giving it 
a complete “Fashion Boulevard” shopping 
thoroughfare from Walnut street through to 
Main. The most modern designs in store- 
building were embodied in the new store and 
its specialized shops-have been called “the 
most beautiful in America.” 

“We are deeply appreciative of the confi- 
dence manifested in us by the people of Kansas 
City and surrounding territory” stated Mr. W. 
H. Clark, general manager of the store, who 
has been responsible for its continued growth. 
“Our new building is a tribute to the faith of 
our customers and the loyalty of our co-work- 
ers and we face the future with the fullest 
confidence” continued Mr. Clark. 

The Kline store is celebrating an important 
milestone in its life this month—the occasion 
being its Silver Jubilee, in recognition of its 
25 years association with the growth and prog- 
ress of Kansas City. 





ARTS AND CRAFTS AND INTERNATION- 
AL GOOD WILL 


To-day more than at any previous period 
of history we are becoming aware of the su- 
preme importance of international understand- 
ing. The official relations of diplomats affect 
but a numerically insignificant fraction of the 
various nationals; the newspapers, it is true, 
make a far wider appeal in their interpreta- 
tions of foreign countries, but even they are 
concerned, for the most part, with the external 
and ephemeral features of a nation’s life 
rather than the vital and permanent. The 
main difficulty of the problem is to enable 
one nation to get a true view of its neighbours 
by learning the real essence of their inner 
life, by realising, not the outer characteristics, 
but the soul of a people. 

A periodical has been in existence in Ger- 
many for 81 years, which, it is hoped, may 
do really valuable service in this cause. It 
is called “Creative Hands”, and deals with the 
whole range of Arts and Crafts in Germany 
to-day. 
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People are realising more than ever that 
beauty in the home is an ideal, which can only 
be achieved by means of the individual touch 
of handicraft and attention has been concen- 
trated of late on Germany as the land par 
excellence of Arts and Crafts activities. 
Famous in the past for its skilled craftsmen in 
every department of handicraft, Germany, un- 
like many other countries, never allowed ma- 
chine-production to drive craftsmanship out of 
existence; and to-day, instead of being a piece 
of anachronistic wreckage, a mere survival 
from former times, the German Arts and 
Crafts have gained new life and vigour from 
modern economic progress. A powerful tra- 
dition which does not dictate a clinging to 
the past, but the application of the old stand- 
ards of skill and conscientious pains-taking 
to modern needs and conceptions. 

The Bavarian Arts and Crafts Association, 
an organization which represents all branches 
of Arts and Crafts, not only in Bavaria, but 
throughout Germany, has a record of more 
than three-quarters of a century of fine 
achievement in encouraging the production of 
articles at once useful and beautiful. The 
Patron of the Association is Crown Prince 
Rupprecht of Bavaria. the well-known con- 
noisseur, whose Roval House has always been 
distinguished for its Jiberal encouragement 
of Art of every descrintion. It is intended in 
a few months time to hold exhibitions of va- 
rious Arts and Crafts products in the leading 
towns and cities of the United States. 

The organ of the Bavarian Arts and Crafts 
Association, “Kunst und Handwerk” was 
founded in 1851, and is the oldest Arts and 
Crafts Magazine in existence. From now on- 
wards it will he published simultaneouslv in 
German and Enelish. the English edition 
having the title “Creative Hands.” 

Among the numerous experts who contrib- 
ute to the current number are the following: 

Frederic Allen Whiting, President of the 
American Federation of Arts, Laurence Vail 
Coleman, Director of the American Muceums 
Association, Richard F. Bach, of the Metro- 
nolitan Museum of Art. Elv Jaques Kahn, one 
of the best-known architects in the U. S. A. 
Several German authorities are also contrib- 
utors to this issue, which, in addition, contains 
articles bv the Bavarian Crown Prince Run- 
nrecht and Dr. Scharnagl, the First Mayor of 
Munich. 

It is intended that this neriodical shall heln 
the English-speaking public to understand 
the artistic life of Germany, and, by supply- 
ing articles by recognized experts, to pro- 
vide a fund of up-to-date educational infor- 
mation regarding Central Europe. The aims 
of the magazine will find their practical real- 


ization in enabling British and American peo- 
ple to beautify their homes, and this will be 
made the more easy in that “Creative Hands” 
will not only give its readers detailed and ex- 
act information about all manner of beauti- 
ful objects of practical utility, but, by means 











JUST PUBLISHED 


The Best 
Halloween 
Book 


By Lenore K. Dolan 








The Best 


An interesting new 
collection of about 
fifty new plays, pag- 
eants, songs, games, 
dances and recita- 
tions, suitable for all 
grades and for all 
sized schools. The 
dialogue of all these numbers is so sprightly and 
the suggested drill so attractive, that it would be 
a difficult group of children, indeed, for whom 
nothing of interest could be found. 

PARTIAL CONTENTS 
Health and Hapniness Colonial Jack-o’lanterns 
A Quiet Halloween Halloween at the Orphan- 
The Spirit of Halloween age 
Who Brought the Har-March of the Scarecrows 
vest? Dance of Indian Summer 
October Halloween Greetings 
Halloween at the Club Halloween Readings 
Crippled Jim’s Halloween Halloween Songs 
Ten Little Goblin Elves The Halloween Party 
Making Jack-o’-lanterns Halloween Games 
Paper, 160 pages, price, 40 cents 
Send for Catalog, listing other new Books 
and materials. 
BECKLEY-CARDY CO., 17 E. 
Dept. 14B, CHICAGO 


Best HALLOWEEN BOOK 
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NATURE STUDY- 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
By ALICE JEAN PATTERSON 
Each book approved and listed by the Pupils’ 
Reading Circle Board of the State Department 
of Education of Missouri. 
GRADES ONE and TWO 
164 pages, 91%4x6 in.______ 96c 
This is a teacher’s edition. It gives definite 
plans for individual booklets to be made by the 


pupils. 
GRADE THREE 
184 pages, 914x6 in.______ 80¢ 
The large, clear print, the simple vocabulary, 


and the excellent illustrations make the text very 
suitable for third grade children. 
ADE FOUR 
132 pages, 94%4x6 in.______ 80c 
Observation lessons, stories, lessons on grow- 
ing plants indoors, playlets in health education, 
all go to make this text an interesting source of 
information on nature and health work for the 


fourth grade. 
GRADE FIVE 
192 pages, 914x6 in.______ 92¢ 
In this text as in the others of the series the 
nature work is stressed during the spring and 
fall while the health education topics are given 
more attention during the winter. 
GRADE SIx 
224 pages, 94%4x6 in._____- 96c 
Introduces the children to many new plants and 
vegetables. Sky study receives the attention of 
pupils using this text. 
NIOR HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 
360 pages, 914x6 in.______ $1.60 
Introduces the junior high school pupil to the 
science of chemistry, physics, botany, zoology, 
and physiology. Great fundamental principles 
only are considered. 
Published by 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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of a carefully organized System, can place 
them in a position to obtain any article de- 
scribed with a minimum of trouble. 

Briefly expressed, the vital aims of “Cre- 
ative Hands” are to promote artistic educa- 
cation and international understanding, aims 
which cannot fail to assure it wide-spread 
support throughout the British Empire and 
the United States. 


U. S. HAS TOO MANY SMALL RURAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

The small rural high school trails far be- 
hind the big city sister high school in its con- 
tribution to education, according to a recent 
bulletin of the Federal Office of Education. 
More than 14,000 rural high schools of 250 
enrollment or less were studied for the report, 
which found the spread of weak secondary 
schools in country regions actually delaying 
the progress toward better educational advan- 
tages in the United States. 

Since the World War the idea of a high 
school training for all of the country’s chil- 
dren has been so thoroughly “sold” to rural 
taxpayers that a multitude of small high 
schools have sprung up in sparsely settled 
regions—many with 30 to 50 pupils and with 
as few as two teachers. Many of these insti- 
tutions, lacking any intelligent plan of what 
a rural high school should be, are very poor 
imitations of the great city schools with a 
hundred times as many students and with 
elaborate equipment. 

With a small teaching staff no teacher can 
be a specialist in his subject, the Office of 
Education study, “The Smallness of Amer- 
ica’s Rural High Schools” by Walter H. 
Gaumnitz, rural school specialist, points out. 
He may be instructor in a dozen different sub- 
jects, in some of which he is poorly quali- 
fied; thus his pupils get a low grade of train- 
ing. He is overworked, naturally. The city 
school has attracted the better prepared teach- 
ers with more pay and more leisure so the 
country high school usually gets the left-overs. 

The course of study also suffers, according 
to the bulletin. Modern secondary (high 
school) education has veered away from a 
rigid course in languages and mathematics. 
Social science, natural sciences and vocational 
training (stenography, bookkeeping, the trades, 
ete.) are now much in vogue. But the aver- 
age small high school is deficient in science 
courses and is generally without any voca- 
tional work to offer. Limited in funds and 
teaching force, it can stick only to type class 
organization and methods. Extra-curriculum 
work, sports, dramatics, the school vaper, all 
of which play large and necessary roles in city 
secondary school life as lessons, must often 
be omitted. 

Remedies to the serious situation offered by 
the Federal Office of Education are: first, the 
eareful studv by each State of its rural school 
situation; second, cooperation among all Gov- 
ernment and social agencies with a view to 
school consolidation, the conversion of some 
small senior high schools into junior high 
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schools, and third, the employment at good 
salaries of teachers who are experts in special 
subjects, to cover several schools in a district, 
or the wide use of correspondence courses 
under competent supervision. 





“SCHOOL LIFE” 


More than 100 specialists in the Federal 
Office of Education are constantly on the look- 
out for progressive innovations and vital trends 
in education in the United States and foreign 
countries. What they find is given at once to 
the school world through SCHOOL LIFE, 
monthly journal of the Federal bureau. 


For teachers and school administrators who 
wish to keep informed about the studies, sur- 
veys, and bulletins of the Office of Education, 
SCHOOL LIFE is a necessary guide. Its ar- 
ticles canvass every phase and field of educa- 
tion. 


In addition, SCHOOL LIFE tells each month 
what new free or low cost publications the 
Government has issued which teachers of ge- 
ography, home economics, history and many 
other subjects can use to give life to their 
classroom projects. It also reports activities 
of other Federal departments and commissions 
significant to educators. 


SCHOOL LIFE can be obtained for one year 
by sending 50 cents to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE MM. §&. 
T. A. CONSTITUTION 


Submitted by the Committee on Organization 
and Procedure without Recommendation. 


Amendment No. 1, which, if adopted, would substitute 
six annual district meetings for the one annual state 
meeting, and make other changes incident thereto. 

(a) Amend Article IX, by striking out all of said 
article, and substituting in lieu thereof a new article to 
real as follows: 


Article [IX—Annual Meetings 

Meetings of this Association shall be held annually 
in divisions corresponding to the districts defined in 
Article XI, Section 2, the time of meeting in each 
district to be set by the Executive Committee, and 
the place to be determined by the organization in 
that district, subject to change by the Executive 
Committee, if circumstances necessitate a change. 
(b) Amend Article VI, Section 2, by changing the 

words “program”, “meeting”, and “‘copy’’ from the sing- 
ular to the plural, so that, when amended, said section 
shall read as follows: 

Section 2. It shall be the especial duty of the 
President, with the advice and assistance of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, to prepare the programs for the 
annual meetings, and to submit copies of the same 
to the Executive Committee in time for publication 
and distribution as required in Section 5 of this 
Article. 

(c) Amend Article X, by changing the word “pro- 
gram” from the singular to the plural, in both the 
caption and the body of the article, so that, 
amended, said article shall read as follows: 

Article X—Programs for Annual Meetings 

The Executive Committee, through the President 
of the Association, shall have charge of arranging 
the general programs and supervision of arranging 
the department programs for the annual meetings. 
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(d) Amend Article VII, Section 1, by striking out all 
of said section, and substituting in lieu thereof a new 
section to read as follows: 


Section 1. The Assembly of Delegates shall be the 
legislative body of this Association. It shall have 
power to enact legislation relative to the Associa- 
tion and to make general regulations governing the 
work of the Executive Committee. It shall meet 
annually at such time and place as may be desig- 
nated by the Executive Committee. 

(e) Amend Article VI, Section 3, by substituting 
the words “Assembly of Delegates” for the word “As- 
sociation”, so that, when amended, said section shall 
read as follows: 


Section 3. Annual meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be held in the month of July each year 
at the Association’s principal place of business and 
at the time and place of the annual meeting of the 
Assembly of Delegates. Other meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee may be held at the call of the 
Chairman, due notice being given, and meetings shall 
be called by the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee upon written request of three of its members. 

Amendment No. 2, which, if adopted, would increase 
the minimum size of a Community Association from 
twenty-five to fifty members, and make corresponding 
changes in the number of members necessary for a 
quorum in a Community Association and in the basis 
of representation in the Assembly of Delegates. 

(a) Amend Article VIII. Section 1. by substituting in 
the first sentence thereof the word “fifty’’ for the word 
“twenty-five,”’ so that, when amended, said section shall 
read as follows: 

Section 1. Any group of teachers, qualified as ac- 
tive members of this Association, to the number of 
fifty or more, may form a local organization to be 
an integral part of this Association and to be known 
by the name Community Teachers’ Association: Pro- 
vided, That teachers in affiliating with a Community 
Association shall not go outside the county in which 
they teach. Nor shall any person belong to more 
than one Community Association. Any group of 
teachers organizing a Community Association in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section shall 
notify the Secretary-Treasurer of this Association. 
Such notification shall be accompanied by a list of 
the names of the teachers forming the Community 
Association, ky the names of the officers of the 
Community Association, and by the dues to the 
State Association, for said teachers for one year, 
unless said dues have already been paid for the 
current fiscal year. If the Executive Committee. 
acting through the Secretary-Treasurer find that 
the names are those of bona fide active members, 
and that in its organization the proposed Community 
Association has comnlied with the prrovisions of this 
Constitution, it shall be recognized as an integral 
part of the State Association. 

(b) Amend Article VIII. Section 4. by doubling the 
size of all rumbers mentioned therein. so that, when 
amended, said section shall read as follows: 

Section 4. Fifty members of a Community Associa- 
tion shall constitute a quorum to do business, pro- 
vided that in any such Association with less than one 
hundred and more than sixty members, thirty shall 
constitute a quorum, and that in any such Associa- 
tion with sixty members or less, twenty shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

(c) Amend Article VII, Section 2. by striking out the 
word “twenty-five” wherever it occurs therein, and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof in each place the word “‘fifty.” 
so that, when amended, said section shall read as follows: 

Section 2. Each Community Association, as de- 
fined in Article VIII, Section 1, shall be entitled to 
one delegate for the first fifty members and to one 
additional delegate for each additional fifty members 
or major fraction thereof. In the election of dele- 
gates from any Community Association having more 
than one delegate, at least half of such delegates 
shall be classroom teachers. The first delegate elected 
from each Community Association, each year, shall 
be a classroom teacher; provided that in cities in 
which separate Community Associations are formed 
by the grade teachers, the high school teachers, and 
the administrative officers, this provision shall not ap- 
ply; and provided further that any Community 
Association may, by express vote, at the meeting 
called for the selection of delegates, waive the pro- 
vision requiring the selection of a classroom teacher 
as the first delegate. 














Make Your N 
Reservations OW 


Outstanding musical 
event of the season 


THE UNITED STATES 


ARMY BAND 


Outstanding Military Concert 
Band of the World 


Captain William J. Stannard, Leader 


First Time in 
Kansas City 
Convention Hall 


Official band for Army, 
Diplomatic and State 
functions at U 


n 


Capitol. ; ; Saturday, 

Led Lindbergh Home- 

coming—Coolidge and Oct. 24 

Hoover Inaugural pa- 

ee Mas Day 

parade—funeral proces- P , 

sion of President Hard- Matinee—2:30 PM 

ing and Chief Justice Reserved Seats $1.00 

Taft. Unreserved—Adults 50c 
Students 25c 


Represented U. S. mu- 
sically at Ibero-Amer- 
ican Exposition, Seville, - 
Spain, by authority of Evening—8:15 PM 
Congress. $1.50—$1.00-—75e—50e 


Inspiring programs to 
please _ all—stirring 





marches — dreamy 

waltzes—compelling POPULAR WEEK- 
overtures played with END RAILROAD 
artistic perfection of a RATES 


symphony orchestra. 





A galaxy of soloists Ask your R. R. 
recognized masters of gent. 
their instruments. Pe ee ee ee ae 


Women’s Chamber of Commerce, 
121 Hotel Baltimore, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Attached remittance for $________ , also stamped 
envelope, for —____ _- eT 


Sop the. @...D. BIT TAI. cncictiinncnetanta 
(Specify Mat. or Evening) 


concert—Convention Hall, Saturday, Oct. 24. 


Mail tickets to 
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GEOGRAPHY THROUGH PEOPLE, A Source 
Book for Upper Elementary Grades and 
Junior High Schools by Sam T. Bratton, 
Ph. D., Professor of Geography, Univer- 


sity of Missouri and Artena M. Olson, 
West Junior High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Pages 509 plus xii. Published 
by Lucas Brothers. 

This book is a compilation of articles and 
adaptations of articles from some fifty author- 
itative sources arranged in seven parts in the 
order of difficulty. The material furnishes in 
convenient form source readings for any well 
organized course of geography. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY by Charles F. Thwing. 
Published by the Macmillan Company. 
Price $2.25. 

This is a series of eleven essays written by 
one of America’s best known educators and 
essayists who looks at the best and the worst 
in American society, senses the direction in 
which we are moving and occasionally ven- 
tures a warning. 


LEARNING AN TEST ACTIVITIES IN GEN- 
ERAL SCIENCE, A Work Book with Unit 
Tests by Ralph K. Watkins, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Mis- 
souri and Ralph C. Bedell, A. M., teacher 
of General Science, Southwest High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. Pages 
184. Published by Macmillan Company. 

The authors of this book have provided an 
organized plan by which each pupil may work 
at his full capacity and a plan which can be 
used with any text or course of study. Such 
units may be used or omitted as fits the teach- 
ers plan or the students ability. “Additional 

Things To Do” adds further to the elasticity 

and adaptability of the work. “Suggested 

Readings” furnish a useable bibliography of 

much value. The character and reputation of 

the authors are such as to guarantee many 
excellent qualities. 


VERY EASY FRENCH READER. By F. E. 
Nurse, Professor of Modern Languages, 
the University of Toledo. Published by 
Ginn and Company. Illustrated. Price 
$0.88. 

A book of appealing stories from many 
languages retold in easy, idiomatic French. 
The stories include anecdotes of famous men 
and places, folk tales, and lively incidents of 
modern times all imbued with an air of whim- 
sey and humor. It is a book that will delight 
first- -year students and at the same time drill 
them in the essential points of grammar and 
idioms. The latter are particularly well chosen 
and are presented both in the text and in 
separate lists for study. Direct-method exer- 
cises together with exercises in translation, a 
French-English and English-French vocabu- 
lary, and pleasing illustrations make this a 
very useful volume. 











Progressive Schools are featuring Archery. 
You will profit if we supply your Archery needs 


from our catalog of quality equipment. Write 


for it now! Ask for Catalog ““M”’ 
OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT COMPANY 
CLINTON, MISSOURI 


























| Get a Good 


Position , 
Through the # 
Gem City Feat 
Business 
College 


Quincy, lll. Zs?. 1870 
America’s Greatest Commercial School 


Let us prepare you fora good posi- 
tion in business, civil service or com- 
mercial teaching. Now is the time to 
start, The demand for our graduates in- 
creases every day. Write for new 64 page 

handsomely y illustrated year book. Write 
today—a good position awaits you. 
D. L. Musselman, Pres., 
Quincy, il. 
































GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns. Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shons, Theatres, 
ete, Entirely refurnished and redecorated. 
400 Rooms 400 Baths 
Jackson Blvd., Dearborn & Quincy Sts., 
CHICAGO 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
School Carnival Books and Supplies. 
Most unsold items returnable. Credit. 
Hallowe’en and Xmas supplies, Flags, 
Decorations, Picnic Items, Football, 
Basket Ball, etc. Posters, Display 
Fireworks. 
Free catalog. 

ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, Highland Park Station, Des Moines, Iowa 


























SPECIALISTS 


TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


only, except 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS, M° 
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THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


together with the 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
and the 
UNIVERSITY OF MuIssourI 


comprise the 


MISSOURI EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


An organization unique among state institutions. 


“All for One and One for All” 


These Five Teachers Colleges have long had 
the highest educational ranking of any similar 
group of the country. The most rapidly growing 
colleges in the state. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY A. ELLIS, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 
































HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 


Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
for 
a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 


Write to 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building, Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 



































